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re Economic Facts of Steel and Life Do Ex-convicts Make Good Employes? 


GAS AT WORK for Chicago's Industry 


Two of a battery of three conveyor type Gas ovens in the Boysen White Baking Company, 1001 West Chicago Avenue, — 
Chicago. Constant, uniform heat in these Gas ovens assures a perfect product every time. Baker is shown removing 
beautifully done hot dog rolls. 


Six days a week, 24 hours daily, the Boysen White uses Gas for all of 


aroma of quality breads, cookies and process heating operations on a low-— 
rolls fills the air of the Boysen White cost, off-peak basis. They have found, 
Baking Company. One of Chicago's as have countless other industrial users, — 
oldest bakeries, Boysen White supplies that only Gas gives them the speed and — 
many of the city’s finest restaurants accurate controllability to meet today’s . 
and institutions. production demands. | 


For information on how Gas can serve you in your production operations, call — 
WAbash 2-6000, Extension 2449. One of our industrial engineers will be glad 
to discuss Gas fuel and its economies as they apply to your plant. 
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Uhange trains at Indiana Harbor 


m ore, coal and limestone from Inland’s own mines and quarries funnel into one of the world’s 
gest steel plants .. . at Indiana Harbor. Here they ‘‘change trains.’’ But, before they do, they 
mselves are changed into many useful steel mill products. Every step of this transformation 
ces place in Inland furnaces and mills, with Inland people supervising, testing, inspecting and 
forming every operation. This complete control of steelmaking, from raw material to finished 
»duct, means fine, uniform steels shipment after shipment. 


Symbol 
of 
Progress 
an Steel 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY «+ 38 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 3, Illinois 
8 Offices: Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Paul * Davenport * St. Lowis * Kansas City * Indianapolis * Detroit » New York 


Statistics of zee ; 


Smoother Chicago Business 


flights 


July, 1957 June, 1957 ju 
Building permits, Chicago ____ 2,949 3,023 . 
Cost 2222... 2 eee ee ee $ 31,232,586 $ 30,603,014 $ 2) 
Real estate transfers, Cook Co. 7,539 6,555 
Consideration _u 2$ 7,679,809 $ 5,199,102 $ ) 
Bank clearings, Chicago...» $ 5,163,975,500 $ 4,856,759,266 $ 5,11 
Bank debits to individual accounts: | 
7th Federal Reserve District__.._.___ $29,315,000,000 $28,230,000,000 $27,145 
Chicago ‘only: 2. Se eee $15,008,014,000 $14,458,699,000 $13,74% 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago weekly | 
reporting, banks ¢ 23 = ee $ 4,233,000,000 $ 4,231,000,000 $ 3,82) 
on the Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: j 
Number of shares traded... 2,351,967 2,184,169 i 
Market value of shares traded ______. $ 86,871,599 $ 78,837,364 $ 8 


L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area___ 14,180 13,143 


world Ss Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago. 13,053,234 14,258,340 i 


Steel production (net tons), metropolitan 
av Ga 3 St as a ere ae 1,720,300 1,722,100 


les rg est Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 


Transit Authority lines: 


Surface divisions" ee 36,585,510 40,330,717 38 
Rapid transit division 8,830,083 9,129,572 1 
Re A D A R Air passengers, scheduled, Midway and 
O’Hare airports: 
Arrivals 459,359 501,983 
Departures: eee 483,014 525,851 


FL E E Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49—100), 
I Chicigo 2... See ee 124.1 122.9 
ee60@ Pee 


Unemployment compensation claimants, 


Cook & DuPage counties__.___ 38,366 42,461 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook C ty 22 eee 21,009 21,952 
° Bence Tilinols counties <2 = eS 12,298 12,548 
Enjoy more comforf, || = |. >> ——s—“‘<‘a a : J 
greater on-time 
dependability. Fly October, 1957, Tax Calendar 
United Air Lines—the 
radar line. Date Due Tax Returnable 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax and MROT return F 
and payment for month of September Dept. of Reyen 


15 If total Income and Social Security taxes (O.A.B.) 
withheld from employe plus employer’s contribution 
in September exceed $100, pay amount to Authorized Depe 
or remittance may be made at end of month with District Dir. of — 
quarterly return directly to Rey. 


15 Third quarterly payment of Estates income tax District Dir. of 
Rey. 
31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 
and wage report, and final payment for third quarter 
of 1957 (UC-3 and UC-40) Director, Dept. ¢ 


31 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts 


or cash) of Income and Social Security (O.A.B) taxes 


AIR LINES withheld by employers for third quarter of 1957 District Dir. of — 
(Form 941). Domestic help (Form 942) Rey. 


31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for District Dir. of — 


® 
third quarter 1957 Rey, 


a Senor : = 


ndering of New Plant now under construction for Clark Equipment Co. ; 


ighth New Plant Located in 
learing’s 73rd Street District 


os 


3rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


~ 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 
engineering and construction department, archi- 
tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 


NEW MODERN DISTRICT 


> 


OR MODERN PLANTS 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


22 
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hoice Sites Available 


To ee 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


; FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ee 


A | COMMEF 


CHOICE INDUSTRIAL SITES 


—— 


INDUSTRIAL HIGHWAY MANUFACTURING Na 
4) 


INO. HGHY. 


| WHITING] 


INDUSTRIAL SITES NOW AVAILABLE .. . If locating in We will design and construct a plant tailored 
the heart of the fastest-growing industrial area in the to your needs for purchase or long-term 


country — is of importance to you, then look into the 
many advantages offered in THE INDUSTRIAL-HIGHWAY 
MFG. DISTRICT. 


lease. 


Tt ASE ESD. WA ReaD 


2233 AVENUE “0”, CHICAGO 33, ILL. [2 \/Z TELEPHONE BAYPORT 1-846 
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Thomas H. Coulter, 
chief executive officer 
of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce and 
Industry, shows a ‘TWA hostess one 
of the cities he will visit on his 
around-the-world trip. His global 
world tour is planned to promote 
Chicago’s role as a world air and 
sea crossroads in the coming age of 
jet transportation and a world ship- 
ping center when the St. Lawrence 
developments are completed. He is 
also carrying with him engraved in- 
vitations to foreign governments to 
participate in the Chicagoland. In- 
ternational Fair and Exposition in 
July of 1959. 


The trip will last 33 days with 
actual flying time of only 80 hours. 
Mr. Coulter will visit 19 cities in 14 
countries telling the current story of 
growth and planning in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area to chambers of 
commerce and other business and 
governmental groups. 

The itinerary for the trip parallels 
a new, round-the-world route which 
will combine facilities of Northwest 
and Trans World Airlines. It will 
be inaugurated early in 1958. Mr. 
Coulter left Chicago’s Midway Air- 
port aboard TWA’s direct Paris 
flight on August 21. He is sched- 
uled to return to Chicago via a 
Northwest Orient flight on Septem- 
ber 22: 

Upon his return to Chicago, he 
will report on the trip to the na- 
tion’s leaders in all phases of avia- 
tion when the city celebrates Jet 
Transportation Day on September 
26. Among those in attendance for 
this jet observance will be James H. 
Douglas, Jr., Secretary of the Air 
Force; Donald W. Douglas, presi- 
dent, Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc.; William A. Patterson, presi- 
dent, United Air Lines; C. E. Wool- 
man, president, Delta Air Lines, 
Inc.; and Lieutenant General Wil- 
liam H. Turner, deputy chief of 
staff of operations, Air Transport 
and former commander-in-chief of 
the United States Air Force in Eu- 
rope. 

Principal cities included in Mr. 
Coulter’s trip are: Paris; London; 
Brussels; Frankfurt; Zurich; Milan; 
Rome; Athens; Basra, Iraq; Dhah- 
ran, Saudi Arabia; Bombay; Colom- 
bo; Djakarta, Indonesia; Bangkok, 
Thailand; Manila; Hong Kong; 
Taipei, Formosa; Tokyo; and An- 
chorage. 
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the KANE SERVICE, inc. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


can mean important savings to you 
>... 


The Investigation Department of the Kane Service 
can help you get to the bottom of those difficult and 
frequently very costly situations involving the mis- or similar behavior problems by 
behavior of company personnel. Kane Service in- a. employees in positions of trust can be 
vestigators are thoroughly experienced and fully quickly ascertained by Kane Service investigators. 
qualified, and are backed with the most modern 
scientific detection equipment. All investigations are, 
of course, confidential. EMBEZZLEMENTS..- 
Specialists in undercover assignments, — 
Kane Service investigators 
have many successful case histories 
in solving money thefts. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS... 
The facts concerning excessive drinking 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT SCREENING... 


The past history of prospective 
employees for positions involving the 
handling of money or other valuables 

can be verified by the Kane Service 

Investigation Department. Here 

the Polygraph (lie detector) can also be 
advantageously used to uncover the necessary 
Z facts quickly, 
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COMPLETE POLYGRAPH 
(lie detector) FACILITIES 


The Kane Service Investigation Department has 
up-to-the-minute Polygraph facilities and skilled 
Polygraph operators. Kane Service investigation 
facilities are available forall types of investigations, 


INVENTORY SHORTAGES... 
Frequently, unknown to 
employees, Kane investigators 
work side-by-side with them 

to uncover the source of 

material and merchandise shortages. TELEPHONE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
BOOKLET AVAILABLE 
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ir some years we have been hearing about the very 
1 and serious problem of the armed services losing 
1 hly trained personnel and having to face the costs 
time and money of retraining replacements. At the 


yernment’s request, a blue ribbon committee, 
mded by Ralph J. Cordiner, President of the Gen- 
§| Electric Company, studied the problem and came 
} with a rounded series of recommendations to cure 
f Somehow, the report seems to have gotten bogged 
wn in an argument as to whether some members 


st question of “national survival in the nuclear age.” 
The nation is investing billions in the development 
#weapons of fantastic complexity, speed and power. 
#d the more billions Congress appropriates to 
velop even more advanced weapons, the greater 
i: gap between the skills needed and the skills 
aually available in the military services. 

r. Cordiner’s committee outlined two major 


. “The first and most obvious problem is that 
=» armed forces have an excessive turnover in their 
personnel. While it is easy enough to retain 
mks and truck drivers, in whom the taxpayers have 
Vested relatively little training money, the elec- 
imics maintenance men and operators, the fire 
eatrol specialists, the radar men and the missile 
mn, the aircraft mechanics, the pilots and navigators 
*hese men with the key skills of modern defense 
leaving the armed forces as fast as they can.” 
When these key men go, they not only take with 
pm thousands of dollars worth of training acquired 
the taxpayers’ expense, but they leave the armed 
‘ces with the frustrating task of starting all over 

in with raw recruits. 

2. “The second problem is that, under the present 

tem of compensation, the armed forces offer very 
incentives for outstanding performance and self- 
ovement.” 

he system, Mr. Cordiner says, “guarantees a man 

itomatic increases in pay just for ‘staying in the 


; 


ivice and ‘keeping his nose clean,’ as they say, 
i: of whether he does outstanding work or 
nether he does just enough to get by. There is no 
tra reward for doing work well. The easy jobs, 
ae skills that are easy to acquire, offer no 
ater reward than the jobs that take months and 
ars of training and hard work. 

“Ts it any wonder that the ambitious and energetic 
an is discouraged, and sometimes even laughed at 
his less energetic associates, since his hard work 
ngs in no greater reward than the fellow who 
Kes it easy? In such a system, which encourages 
jocrity, you are likely to get exactly what you 
for — mediocrity.” 


A related problem is that the armed forces now 
pay a man so little for earning a promotion that it 
is hardly worth the effort. 

No progressive business would attempt to operate 
with such a sorry system. The fact that the armed 
services do so is enormously costly in both manpower 
and money. The services estimate that their man- 
power problem is costing approximately $5 billion 
a year, unnecessarily swelling the federal budget to 
that extent and exerting that much _ inflationary 
pressure on the economy. ‘There is also an unneces- 
sary loss in life in training accidents —lives that 
would not have to be risked if the military forces 
could keep their highly skilled personnel and did not 
have to continuously train raw recruits. 

Perhaps the greatest cost of all is that our national 
defense is in danger of deteriorating because tech- 
nology is advancing faster than the teaching and 
skills of the armed forces. 

Mr. Cordiner and his committee have made a 
tremendous contribution in their report. To imple- 
ment it, legislation by Congress, which did not act 
on the report at its latest session, is necessary. Action 
on this all important committee’s program should 
be placed high on the congressional agenda when it 
meets in January. At stake is our national security, 
the needless loss of lives of untrained military per- 
sonnel and $5 billion. Congress can hardly have 
more important business. 


“Throw Me From the Train’’ 


The National Bureau of Standards has discovered that 
English sentences can be put together in an almost 
infinite number of basic ways. In an analysis of the 
structural forms of 550 sentences, the bureau found 
about the same number of new basic patterns. in 
each batch of 50. 

This information, of course, is old hat to people 
who laboriously make their living putting words 
together. It also couldn’t be very startling to any 
group of seventh and eighth graders suffering pain- 
fully through their study of English grammar, its 
parts of speech and syntax, not to mention its estab- 
lished principle of having exceptions to every rule. 

The Bureau of Standards, of course, had a reason 
for its research. It seems that computers, more popu- 
larly known as electronic brains, aren’t smart enough 
to understand all English sentence structure. Many 
of us, who have been overawed by the giant capacities 
of these monsters, can find solace in this. Maybe the 
day will even come when seventh grade Johnny will 
say to his teacher, “If one of them things can’t learn 
this, how can I?” 


A.J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 


LAYOUT STRUCTURES 


EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 
ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


ie 


& Company 
REAL ESTATE 


e office building management 
e leaseback financing 


e sales and leasing of 
commercial and industrial 
properties. 


CORN PRODUCTS BUILDING + 201 N. WELLS 
Chicago 6 + ANdover 3-1991 


MEMORIALS to the Heart 
Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. They are 
very greatly appreciated. Also 
bequests. 


Booklet on request 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, IIL 


e Another Chicagoland First —A 
contract for a half million dollar 
heat pump — the first of its kind in 
the Midwest and largest of its type 
in the nation — has been signed by 
Flick-Reedy Corporation, Melrose 
Park, Illinois, and York Corporation. 
The pump will heat a $2.3 million 
plant being built for Flick-Reedy 
north of Bensenville, Illinois by 
squeezing heat out of a quarter mil- 
lion cubic feet of winter air per 
minute. Reversed in summer, the 
device will cool all office and factory 
areas of the 220,000 square foot 
plant. 


¢ Aitention Contractors — North- 
ern Illinois Gas Company reports 
that during the past six months there 
have been more than 500 cases 
throughout its service area where 
gas pipes were pulled from the 
ground, broken, or otherwise dam- 
aged, thus creating a potential 
hazard. All of the incidents occurred 
during excavation work. Anyone 
planning any excavation work can 
find out the location of gas pipes in 
the area by phoning the local office 
of Northern Illinois Gas for in- 
formation. 


e Busiest Session for Jurists — 
The 1956-57 term of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court was more active than 
any in the past ten years, according 
to Commerce Clearing House. The 
court’s record shows that in all, 
1,701 cases were disposed of, com- 
pared with 1,637 in the 1955-56 term 
and an annual average over the 
past ten years of 1,278 cases. The 
court refused to review more than 
90 per cent of these appeals within 
its customary discretion to choose 
the cases to be decided on the merits. 
Petitions for certiorari, denied or 
dismissed, numbered 664. 


° Wells Get Deeper — Average 
depth of oil and natural gas wells 
in this country has steadily increased 


Here... There... 
and Everywhere 


for more than 20 years. From a) 
over 2,600 feet in 1934, aw 
depth of all new wells comple 
1956 had risen to 4,022 feet ir 
ing offshore drilling. By 196 
average of 5,200 feet is anticip 


¢ Steel Production — Steel 
duction statistics for the first 
of 1957 indicated that total bu: 
activity had been strong during 
period. Steelmaking furnaces pe 
more than 60 million tons of ij 
and steel for castings —the sv 
highest total for any half year. 
the comparable part of last 
with output totaling 62.6 m 
tons, outranked the first haj 
1957. The furnaces were opé 
from January to June at an av 
of 91.5 per cent of their Janus 
1957, capacity (133,459,150 ney 
annually). 


© Small Town Girls — A 1 
survey disclosed that nearly 4 
cent of United Air Lines » 
stewardesses come from citi: 
25,000 population or less. J 
cities contributing the largest 
ber of skygirls are New York, 
cago, Los Angeles, and San Frai 
in that order. 


¢ Stainless Steel in Autos — 
year’s “typical automobile” cor 
28.3 pounds of stainless steel dé 
tive and functional trim, acco 
to the American Iron and Ste 
stitute. There are 155 places ~ 
stainless steel is used on the t 
auto. The major uses are on wil 
mouldings (11.7 pounds), 

mouldings (6.5 pounds) and * 
covers (5.4 pounds). Other ap 
tions are made on headlamps, ° 
shield wipers, clocks and ornan 


¢ Double in Five Years- 
number of gas-fired central he 
units in use in American h 
nearly doubled in five years, thi 
(Continued on page 31) 
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America’s most 
versatile line of 


quality lighting . . . 


Saas 


Corridor Unit 


HOLOPHANE has everything! 
.. . and EFENGEE has HOLOPHANE! 


EFENGEE enthusiastically recommends HOLOPHANE for controlled lighting . . . 
ideal for commercial, industrial, institutional and outdoor usage .. . 


everything you seek in a lighting unit. You name it; 


HOLOPHANE makes it; EFENGEE has it! 


e REDUCED 
BRIGHTNESS 


e HIGHER 
EFFICIENCY 


e MAXIMUM 
VISUAL COMFORT 


Paradome 


mplify your lighting tasks by consulting 
our engineers for layouts and estimates. 


4 


(Call for an appointment today! 


i 


Outdoor : 
. Bracket Unit 


Industrial 
Hibay 


2 al f 
~~ Lo=-Brite 


ONtario 2-1194 


Incandescent 
i (Be et ee SRR ATS | 
‘ EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. ' 
: 965 West Chicago Avenve 
FENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. ! Gicgs 22, illincis 
965 West Chicago Avenue @ Chicago 22, Illinois I’ Gentlemen: 1 
| SEeley 8-3500 ' (1) Kindly send me additional information on the 4 
: - { new HOLOPHANE lighting | 
Wholesalers of Everything Electrical I —] Please have one of your representatives con- | 
F I tact me. = ! 
! 
Waukegan Branch ! Pt 
irm 

INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. Li ception cues aie ar = 1 
) 1020 Greenwood Avenue @ Waukegan, Illinois ' City ee Us Jones 2 Stole ee | 

' ; 


NEED 
WORKING CAPITAL 
FOR HIGHER PROFITS? 


TALCOTT 
HAS THE ANSWER 


Cash advanced 

on revolving 

fund basis on your 
accounts receivable, 
inventories and 
machinery 


Installment and 
lease sales 


Factoring 


$50,000 to Millions 


JAMES TALCOTT, INC. 


FOUNDED 1854 
209 S. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4 
Financial 6-1444 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


CHICAGO no’ toa ASSN. 


JOHN PAKEL — PRES. 


INSURED SAVINGS 
TO $10,000 


Loans to Your Specification 
for 
Homes and Apartments 


6245 South Western Ave. 
GRovehill 6-7575 


SEoley 3-2765 
THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


Trends... 
in Finance 
and Business 


© Home Movie Market Booms — 
Nearly six million American families 
are regular or occasional users of 
home movie equipment according to 
Bell & Howell spokesmen. They ex- 
pect this number to double in the 
next five years. 

Use of home movie cameras has 
been increasing at an average rate 
of about five to ten per cent annu- 
ally but the rate of increase has 
been stepped up sharply in the past 
few years. More leisure time result- 
ing from the shorter work week, 
more money to spend as a result of 
higher incomes, the rising birth rate, 
the strong trend toward increased 
family activities and improved 
equipment that makes home movie 
making easier and less expensive 
have all contributed to the amateur 
movie boom. 

The 1954 U. S. Census of Manu- 
facturers, most recent source of of- 
ficial and detailed figures, shows that 
in that year American manufacturers 
produced movie equipment valued 
at $108,155,000. This compares with 
$86,718,000 in 1947, when the last 
previous census of manufacturers 
was made. 

The 1954 sales included 472,484 
8mm and 16mm home movie cam- 
eras and 335,048 projectors. In 
1947, 325,130 cameras and 298,391 
projectors were sold. Industry 
sources estimate that more than 
550,000 cameras were sold in 1955 
and that 1956 sales were close to 
650,000. 

America’s baby boom is providing 
the home movie industry with its 
biggest sales stimulant. Since 1946 
the number of babies born in the 
U. S. has averaged more than 334 
million annually. In the last three 
years the number has been more 
than four million—a-baby every 
eight seconds. This means that there 


are between 35 and 40 million 
dren under ten years of age in 
country and children are the 

teur movie maker’s favorite sul 
Films of vacation trips and ow 
are next to pictures of the sma 
in popularity. In spite of the) 
expansion in amateur picture ti) 
and particularly in home me 
the photographic industry is 
primarily a luxury industry. 

37 per cent of the output oF 
industry is used by amateurs. © 
ness and industry, education, 
fessional motion picture studi 

the government take 63 per ce 


¢ Profile of American Engin) 
Are all engineers alike? While 
engineers share many disti 

traits, there is a narrow, thoug 
portant, range of temperam) 
differences to be found amony 
gineers in different fields. Thu: 
gineers in research and_ sale: 
more enthusiastic and imp 

than their colleagues workin) 
product, design, or operations | 
neering. They are also so 
“smoother” and at the same | 
less contented on the job. 

As employes, engineers ten) 
work most comfortably with a_ 
mum of supervision and ha 
dependent attitudes toward | 
work. Nevertheless, as a group- 
neers have a positive attitude t 
authority, both up and dowr 
line. Because engineers have a 
energy level, usually directe 
specific and attainable goals, ° 
are able to stay with their work 
long periods of time and respo 
pressure with increased exertii 

The engineer has above av 
mental ability but, this intelliy 
is usually restricted to a parti 
field or specialization. Respon 

(Continued on page 41) 
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LEST PPL EE 
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we = 


25 years supplying the 

arteries of industry with 
pipe, valves and fittings 
We are proud of the fact that 1957 marks our 


twenty-fifth year in business. During this time 


we have continued to grow and our plant and 


| Partial view of the extensive stocks of 


Stainless and Carbon Steel pipe main- warehouse now has over 40,000 feet of floor space 
) tained in our warehouse. Modern handling 


methods insure fast shipments. devoted to piping materials. We are prepared to 
service all your requirements and will welcome 


your inquiry. 


REPRESENTING 


_ Walworth e Crane e Lunkenheimer e Hills- 
'  McCanna e Henry Vogt e Tube Turns @ Ladish- 
* _ Tri-Clover e Youngstown Steel e National Tube e 
A. M. Byers e Babcock and Wilcox e U.S. A U N D E 4 S 
Rubber e Helicoid Gauge e Tork-Master Operators and COMPANY 


e Aloyco Valves 


ores nad 


(3445 SOUTH LAWNDALE AVENUE e CHICAGO 23 ¢ PHONE: Bishop 7-5500 
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AVE read with deep interest, 
' with understandable per- 

ty, the conflicting testimony 

e distinguished economists who 
appeared at these hearings. I 
Studied their differing defini- 
the term “Administered 
s; I have sought to compre- 
at still-born economic con- 
talled the “zone of relative 
| indifference”; I have struggled 
the impossible paradox known 
lonopolistic competition”; and 


thor is chairman of the board, 
tates Steel Corporation. This arti- 
Nndensation of his opening state- 
fore the subcommittee on antitrust 
poly of the Senate committee on 
ry. 


{ Continuous annealing furnace and 
‘zone, Gary sheet and tin mill, 
2s Steel Corporation. 


United Press Photo 


Mr. Blough reading his statement to the Senate subcommittee. 


‘Some Economic Facts 


of Steel and Life 


pursuing my research even farther 
into the semantic stratosphere of 
economic literature, I have encoun- 
tered “atomistic heteropoly” and 


“differentiated polypoly.” 


Clearly this is no place for simple 
iron puddlers; so with your permis- 
sion, I'll just try to keep it simple 
by avoiding the pitfalls of economic 
theory and by sticking to the prac- 
tical economic facts of life which 
every businessman must face if he is 
to survive the rising tide of costs, 
meet his competition, and keep his 
plant intact in the absence of ade- 
quate depreciation allowances. 

Now as I understand it, the main 
purpose of this investigation is to 
inquire into the warmed-over theory 
that “administered prices” in the 
so-called “concentrated industries” 


By ROGER M. BLOUGH 


A timely review of business problems in an inflationary period; 
primarily a steel story, but applicable to any industry 


are responsible for inflation. Freely 
translated, that means: “Is big busi- 
ness to blame for it all?” 

The learned economists have dis- 
cussed that theory thoroughly, and 
have successfully disposed of it; but 
because of the subterranean implica- 
tions inherent in the question itself, 
I should like to be sure that we have 
the same understanding as to the 
precise meaning of this economic 
jargon. 

For example, I confess that I have 
no idea just what an “administered 
price” is—and judging from the 
wide divergence of opinion among 
the witnesses who have testified here 
on that point, I am not alone. Per- 
haps it is merely the opposite of a 
“haphazard price.” But whatever it 
is, I gather that the one who should 
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have some understanding of the 
meaning of the term is Dr. Gardiner 
C. Means who invented it. 

Are administered prices monopo- 
listic? Do they exist only in the 
absence of competition? In short, 
are they bad? To the contrary. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Means, they lead “to 
greater efficiency and higher stand- 
ards of living . . . they are an essen- 
tial part of our modern economy 

. without them, big, efficient in- 
dustry would find it almost impos- 
sible to operate.” 


Are They Bad? 


Are administered prices a_phe- 
nomenon which is peculiar to big 
businesses and to “highly concen- 
trated” industries? Not at all, ex- 
plains Dr. Means. An administered 
price is merely an established price 
at which something is offered for 
sale. In other words, it is the price 
that we pay for virtually everything 
we buy, wherever we buy it — at the 
corner drugstore, the neighborhood 
newsstand, or in Macy’s basement. 
Dr. Means says: “We could not have 
our big, efficient department stores 
and mail order houses if prices were 
not administered.” 

‘Then perhaps administered prices 
are something new —some modern 
development in our economy? 

Wrong again. Dr. Means says: 
“Even in Adam Smith’s day, admin- 
istered prices were known.” His 
main idea seems to be that admin- 
istered prices are something which 


should be studied further in order 
that their economic effects can be 
more fully understood. In no event 
does he regard them as something 
“that can or should be done away 
with.” 

So since Dr. Mean’s prices prevail 
generally throughout the business 
world, and since they are neither 
bad nor something new, perhaps we 
should just forget this confusing 
word “administered” and talk for a 
while about prices, period. And the 
question before us then is: Are prices 
in “concentrated industries” respon- 
sible for inflation?” 

What are “concentrated indus- 
tries’ and how “concentrated” do 
they have to be to qualify as poten- 
tial villains in this cycle of infla- 
tion? Throughout the testimony 
before this committee, I note the 
almost universal presumption that 
steel is a classic example of a “highly 
concentrated” industry. And frankly, 
this puzzles me. 

‘The Department of Commerce has 
prepared a list of 447 American in- 
dustries as classified by the census 
bureau, and has shown what per- 
centage of the sales in each of these 
industries was accounted for by the 
four largest producers. 

Thumbing through that list, I find 
that 112 of these industries are more 
concentrated than “steelworks and 
rolling mills.” In fact, one-quarter 
of all of the industries in America — 
as shown on this census bureau tab- 
ulation—are more highly concen- 
trated than steel. So perhaps in 


U. S. Steel has been experimenting with crude taconite rock in Minnesota since 1953. 
Above: loading it at the mine for shipment to concentrating plant 


order to avoid confusion we'd 
forget this term “concentrat 
dustries” for a moment and jj 
ourselves if industrial prices 
sponsible for inflation. 

Rising prices do not caus¢ 
tion; they are the result of int 
In this connection, all of the 
omists have emphasized the fa 
wages and other costs are i 
cably linked with prices; ani 
fessor Richard Ruggles of 
university, in the course of thi 
mony, has come forward witl 
factual evidence that can har 
ignored. 

Addressing himself to the 
that administered prices ha’ 
abled producers to take ady 
of wage increases by raising 
even more, he says: “For ind 
producers as a whole, this fc 
the argument is easily shown 
not true.” 

He then turns to official U. 
ernment figures to show that 
1951 wage costs have risen 
twice as much as prices for 
facturing in total; and that 
have also risen faster than p 
tivity. 


“Cost of Living” Index 


Coming next to the govern 
“cost of living” index, he shoy 
the rising price of the produc 
commodities — that people bi 
had relatively little effect upx 
consumer's pocketbook in 
years; and that most of the ip 
in the cost of living index ] 
sulted from the rising price ¢ 
ices—or non-commodities. Thu 
1951, he says, the price of 
ices — as recorded in the index 
risen 21 per cent; while the p 
commodities has gone up on 
per cent. 

The New York Times, on— 
10 of this year, published a 
page story in which it analyz 
changes in the cost of living 
since 1952, and showed wh 
happened to the price of all 
major items which are cove: 
that index. This story, writ’ 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., the Time 
nomic correspondent, showe’ 
the price of the things which 
bought during this period 
mained relatively stable; but tl 
price of services—or non- 
such as transportation, medice 
laundry, haircuts, and rent 
risen substantially. And to ill 

al 


or role that industrial prices 
played in this picture, the 
*s made this significant state- 


fs 
hough it may seem surprising,” 
the Times, “the price of steel 
| practically double and the 
if living would hardly show it. 
en 1951 and 1955, the price 
‘eel rose 14 per cent; but the 
of household appliances — 
ing machines and the like —ac- 
‘by declined by 13 per cent.” 

‘Ft perhaps the most conclusive 
(nce on this question is to be 
in the records of U. S. Steel 
Several years ago—on May I, 
!—United States Steel tried to 
‘what weight it could toward 
¢ down the inflation that was 
running riot. 


| 
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Victim of Inflation 


é previous year, 1947, the cost 
fing index had jumped 14.5 per 
miabove the level of the year 
e. That was the largest annual 
se ever recorded since the First 
d War period; and this 14.5 
tent rise in that one year was 
| than 3.5 times as great as the 
& increase that has occurred in 
ppast three years put together. 
were deeply concerned about 
lion for among the industrial 
Plation of America, the steel in- 
‘has been one of the principal 
of inflation. It was a major 
‘lem for our company and we 
'@ed to do something about it if 
ould. 

\Frtunately, we had a_ unique 
‘tunity to do so, for under the 
i of our contract with the union 
year, our workers could seek 
€ increase; but they could not 
‘to obtain it. 

instead of granting the union’s 
id for higher wages, we deter- 
id to reduce the price of our 
ts by $25 millions—or an 
of about $1.25 per ton. Re- 
as on individual products 
td from $1 to $5 per ton and 
fed particularly to those steel 
cts which we hoped would 
Most directly upon the cost of 
the kinds of steel, in short, 
(0 into automobiles, household 
es, tin cans, roofing and sid- 
buildings and various wire 
$ such as nails, wire netting 
cing. 

is time steel prices were al- 
eging far behind other prices 


generally. From 1940 to May of 1948, 
they had advanced only 40 per cent; 
while the price index of all com- 
modities had gone up 2.5 times as 
much; food products, 3.5 times as 
much; and farm products more than 
four times as much as steel. But 
still, we cut our prices. 

Here's what happened. Other 
unions demanded another big round 
of wage increases—and_ got them. 
Other companies had to raise prices 
to pay for them. Our costs kept soar- 
ing skyward. We might as well have 
tried to stop an express train with a 
peashooter. So three months later, 
we had to rescind our price action, 
increase the pay of our workers, and 
try to catch up with the parade that 
we had fallen so far behind. 

This “noble experiment,” how- 
ever, was not a total loss for it taught 
us three important truths: First that 
no one company, no one industry, 
and no one union can alone stop 
the march of inflation. Second that 
neither the steel industry nor any 
other industry ever sets the wage 
pattern in America; for the postwar 
wage pattern has been a never-end- 
ing spiral in which each industry, in 
its turn, is called on to pay a little 
more than the preceding industry 
did, and the next industry must then 
pay a little more than that. And 
third, we learned from the stark 
statistical evidence, that a cut in 
steel prices produces no discernible 
effect upon the cost of living. 

Our price reduction took effect on 
May 1, 1948. From January through 
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April of that year, the cost of living 
had risen only three-tenths of one 
percentage point; but no sooner had 
our price been lowered than the cost 
of living began to rise sharply. In 
the next three months it rose two 
whole percentage points. 

Towards the end of this time we 
had to give up and raise wages and 
prices substantially. And what hap- 
pened to the cost of living? It went 
up one-half of one percentage point 
in the following month and then 
began to drop steadily —not only 
throughout the balance of the year, 
but throughout all of the following 
year until it reached the lowest point 
it had seen in twenty-two months! 


Average Price of Steel 


Today steel is selling for about 
734 cents per pound. That is the 
average price that U. S. Steel is get- 
ting for all of the carbon and alloy 
steel that it ships. Yet to produce 
this steel it must use billions of 
dollars worth of equipment, the la- 
bor and skills of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, and mountains of raw 
materials gathered from many parts 
of the world. 

How much has the price of steel 
gone up since this broad cycle of 
inflation began back in 1940? What 
is the sum total of all of the price 
increases that have occurred in steel 
all of the past 17 years put together? 
Why about 434 cents per pound! 

During this same period, other 


(Continued on page 24) 


U. S. Steel’s Oliver Iron Mining Division Extaca Plant near Virginia, Minnesota, a part 
of the company’s $23 million experimental taconite program 


Exhibit and Display Industry Booms 


Resurgence of trade shows gives boost to “three dimensional selling” 


-LLATTER-DAY revival of the 
A world’s oldest organized sales 
method is building a new busi- 
ness in Chicago. ‘The modern resur- 
gence of the commercial fair or 
trade show, which began with the 
salt barter of the Stone Age, has 
stimulated Chicago’s youthful ex- 
hibit and display industry to a posi- 
tion of national leadership. 
Twenty-five firms in the Chicago 
area concentrate on the design and 
construction of custom-made exhib- 
its and displays, while scores of 
others supply materials, furnishings 


By JUNE BLYTHE : 


and art work for the burgeoning 
exhibit business. The custom houses, 
alone, non-existent less than 30 
years ago, report their gross has ap- 
proximately doubled in the last five 
years and now approaches $10 mil- 
lion. 

Four factors point to equally 
promising future growth for what 
the designers term “three dimen- 


sional selling”: the trade show 
especially marked since Worl 
II; the fact that Chicago pla) 
to more such shows than any 
city in the world; the sales ef 
ness of the Chicago designers| 
which is attracting national ar 
international clientele; and ° 
istence of a unique local shi 
the Museum of Science and 
try, where many of the most 
lar exhibits attest to Chica 
hibit builders’ skill. 

Business and industry are s} 
today’s renaissance of trade sh 
the same reasons that impelle 
ancient origins: The buyer 
what the seller has to offer 
willing to travel to a mutual 
venient market place to trade. 
have developed, of course, c¢ 
modern variations on this 
theme. But a remarkable cons 


Left: Humorous cartoon-like diorar 
phasize that candy means fun. 
Inc. display 


A pioneering example of an exhibit deliberately built to be 
“walked through” or ‘‘sat in’’ is Hospitality Terrace, constructed 
for Standard Brands, Inc. 


Another ‘‘walk through’’ exhibit, built for Crane Compan’ 
visitors how its products appear in finished household set 
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Mads the history of trade fairs 
mugh the centuries, now being 
mented by Edward P. Sutorius, 
stor of sales for Threc Dimen- 
Mt exhibit firm, in a forthcoming 
y of trade exhibiting to be titled, 
l, Place and Show.” 
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“Sgle trade show provides the equivalent of hundreds of thou- 
9 Of personal sales calls plus the advantage for many products 
‘monstrating a nonportable item or items. 


Sutorius has traced trade shows 
back to the Stone Age, when certain 
agrarian tribes settled near sources 
of salt. Nomadic tribes periodically 
brought hides and tools to the agrar- 
ian settlements and displayed their 
wares to obtain the salt in trade. 


Champ, a 12 by 18-foot bovine, through 
which the visitor walks to the accompani- 
ment of automatic sound, action, and the 
scent of new-mown hay. Champ’‘s ani- 
mated interior is half steer, half cow 


The commerce of the ancient Su- 
merians, including that with distant 
countries, was conducted in large 
part through trade fairs. And in a 
more pragmatic medieval world, the 
Hundred Years’ War between France 
(Continued on page 34) 


“Joe Diesel,’’ the 12-foot high mayor of Dieselville, answers 
questions about Electro-Motive Division of General Motors for 
visitors. The mayor, besides talking, is also partly animated 
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U. S. Steel Company’s ‘’big scoop,’’ a coal eating monster 
which empties a 900-ton coal barge in less than half an 
hour. Designed by Link-Belt Company, the continuous 
barge unloader consists of three lines of bathtub-size 
buckets (141 buckets in all) which scoop out the coal 
as the barge passes underneath 


POWER Tools 
Ved fo the racers, weshshog 


A. V. Jefferson (left), hardware division buying man- 
ager for Montgomery Ward and Company; and Lester 
O. Naylor, vice president and general merchandise 
manager (right), inspecting Ward’s new line of sta- 
tionary power tools 


q 


Charles H. Percy, president of Bell & Howell Cor 
uses the beam from a flashlight to demonstrate the 
ation of the automatic exposure control built i 
firm’s new 8mm electric eye movie camera. Light 
ing the camera’s photoelectric cell automatically 
a flow of electric current that opens or closes th 
aperture as required by the available light. Th 
camera is the first of its kind . 


Signaling the helicopter to turn the first earth 

Tri-City Plaza Shopping Center are (left to 1 
Willard W. Cole, president of Henry C. Lytton and 
pany; C. W. Bader, president of Tri-City Plaza 
Gary, Indiana; and Gary’s mayor, Peter Mandich — 
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lighlights 


Left to right: Carl Sandburg, the poet; and Edward C. Loge- 
lin, chairman of the Chicago Dynamic Committee and vice 
president—Chicago, U. S. Steel Corporation; look on as 
Mayor Richard J. Daley signs a document proclaiming Octo- 
ber 27 through November 2, Chicago Dynamic Week. It 
will dramatize Chicago’s architectural heritage and the city’s 
present building vitality 


ine Steel Company officials (left to right) : Guy 
T Avery, president; Frederick M. Gillies, chairman 
fhe board; Harry R. Sanow, vice president; and 
din R. Richards, superintendent of the steel- 
icing division, taking part in ground breaking 
pmonies of firm’s new Riverdale plant 


‘ht: a battery of men and women manning the 
ly installed mechanical belt conveyor to speed 
2rs at Bache & Company’s new Chicago head- 
irters, 140 S. Dearborn Street. The new facili- 
include electronic quotation boards and trans- 


Uscreens flashing the latest market prices 


Largest aluminum tee ever forged, this 24- 
inch by 18-inch barrel-type unit is one of 
several hundred aluminum welding fittings 
made by Tube Turns division of National 
Cylinder Gas Company for the new AEC 
modified ‘’swimming pool’’ research reactor 
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Big Labor Out To Organize 


Small Business Firms 


By MITCHELL GORDON 


next February or shortly there- 

after, Hardy Rickbeil, a small 
retailer out in Worthington, Minne- 
sota, is going to be engaged in the 
fight of his life. 

Mr. Rickbeil owns two stores that 
sell hardware, furniture, and home 
appliances just a few doors apart 
from one another on Worthington’s 
Tenth Street, the town’s main 
thoroughfare. Between them, the 
two establishments employ a total of 
some 26 persons. 

Mr. Rickbeil’s foe is somewhat 
more formidable an organization. 
It’s known as the Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Association. It boasts a 
membership of approximately 300,- 
000 — better than 30 times the popu- 
lation of Worthington itself — and 
it is also a part of the merged labor 
movement, the A.F.L.-C.1.O. 

Officials of the local Retail Clerks 
International think Rickbeil’s em- 
ployes should become members of 
their union and that Rickbeil’s 
should be compelled to negotiate a 
labor contract with the union. Last 
February, for the first time, the 
union tried to organize Rickbeil’s 
workers but lost the representation 
election by four votes, 15 to II. 


Sie time toward the end of 


Confident of Victory 


The union vowed to take up the 
challenge again just as soon as the 
law permitted, which is 12 months 
from the time of the previous elec- 
tion. Local labor leaders, who've 
been campaigning strenuously since 
the defeat, say they're confident of 
victory this time. 

Mr. Rickbeil is only one of a 
great many small businessmen who 


are having to grapple with big labor 
these days. And the number of such 
entrepreneurs is likely to increase 
still further in the years ahead as 
union organizers put more and more 
small business firms into their or- 
ganizing sights. 

“We had to take first things first,” 
explains Martin Gerber, Director of 
Region 9 (New York, New Jersey 
and eastern Pennsylvania) of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Implements Workers of America. 
“The company with 400 employes,” 
says he, “was naturally of greater 
concern to us from the organiza- 
tional standpoint than the 20-man 
shop. But now that we have most of 
the big ones organized, we can start 
concentrating on smaller firms.” 


Dig Deeper For Members 


The small businessman has not, of 
course, been entirely ignored by 
union organizers in the past. A 
number of unions, particularly those 
in industries made up almost com- 
pletely of small or medium-sized 
firms, such as the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, have 
gone after little firms almost since 
they were founded. But even these 
unions, labor leaders report, are hav- 
ing to dig deeper and deeper into 
the barrel to maintain levels of re- 
cruitment. 

Edward Bjork, vice president of 
the New York District Council of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters & Joiners of America, another 
union which considers itself in this 
class, states: “About 75 per cent of 
the companies we've organized in 
the past year were small firms, sim- 
ply because there are more of them 


COMME: 
left to organize.” Five years ag 
says, the small firm — that is, the 
with less than 500 workers or wu 
$1 million in annual sales volu 
constituted less than 50 per cei 
the total number of companies 
union attempted to organize. 
Rare indeed these days is. 
union that disclaims interest i 
ganizing even the tiniest of bus 
units. Al Meyers, Secretary of I) 
37 of the Bakery & Confectic 
Workers Union of Los An 
voices a sentiment that is ty 
among labor folk at the present 
when he proclaims: “We're goit 
pick up the ‘papa and mama’ s§ 
now that we've either signed w 
the big ones or become used tc 
idea that the remaining large 
panies still to be organized are g 
to have to become the subjec 
long sieges.” ‘The union scori 
major victory earlier this year \ 
it finally got one big holdout to. 
on the dotted line — Van de Ka 
Holland Dutch Bakers Inc. 


Shift to Small Firms 


James Suffridge, President o: 
Retail Clerks International, } 
quartered in Washington, D. C., 
his union is “very definitely shi 
its organizational efforts to 
smaller communities, like Wort] 
ton. Mr. Suffridge denies, how 
that his union is conducting 
organizational drive against s 
business as such. But he de 
deny the effects of a drive ag 
business firms in small commur 
is mainly a drive against small 
ness since the small communit 
most by definition, seldom hai 
major industry. In Worthingtor 
example, Rickbeil’s, small as _ 
is one of the largest employe 
town. The union itself had no € 
lished organization there until 
last winter, when it installed 
Harvey Benson, formerly a sale 
for Montgomery Ward’s there, | 
full-time organizer. 

So what if labor is going mor 
more after the small firm? I 
firms are organized, why shou 
small ones, too, be organized? | 
little firm at any more of a disat 
tage in this respect than its 1] 
competitor? Labor experts 
tically all agree: the small firm 
very much of a disadvantage, 
rule, in having to deal with 


(Continued on page 38) 
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handise in the United States. 
are not selling enough things 
1 of their border to pay for 
ir imports. Canadians are begin- 
g@ to wonder if they should not 
y more from other countries 
are buying more Canadian 
aterials and manufactured 


Diefenbaker, on returning 
me from the Commonwealth 


The United States civil air service buys small feeder line passenger aircraft from Canada 
similar to De Havilland 14-place Otter above 


The Royal Canadian Navy uses helicopters purchased in 
the U. S. Above: the Piasecki HUP 


Prime Ministers’ Conference at Lon- 
don early in July, intimated that his 
government may begin to divert 
some purchases to Commonwealth 
countries. He said at a press con- 
ference that his government planned 
to divert 15 per cent of Canada’s 
purchases from the United States to 
Great Britain. 

Trade between Canada and the 
United States has been growing by 
leaps and bounds in postwar years. 
The world’s two best customers have 
been trading at an ever increasing 


Canadians 


pace. But each year Canada’s imports 
from the United States have been 
growing larger than her sales to the 
United States. Canadians are won- 
dering if they have not placed most 
of their eggs in one basket. 

In the first five months of 1957 the 
United States bought from Canada 
goods worth $1,156,300,000, as com- 
pared with $1,140,000,000 in the 
January-May period of 1956. During 
the same time Canadians bought 
from the United States merchandise 
worth $1,825,400,000 as compared 
with $1,759,400,000 the previous 
year. 

These sales and purchases were by 
far the larger part of Canada’s total 
trading with the world in that pe- 
riod. In the January-May 1957 pe- 
riod Canadians sold to all the world 
goods worth $1,936,400,000 ($1,874,- 
900,000 in the 1956 period), and 
bought from all the world merchan- 
dise worth $2,456,900,000 ($2,354,- 
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Streamlined railway cars like these have been among Canada’s more recent purchases from the United States 


600,000 in the 1956 period). ‘This 
dramatically demonstrates how much 
of Canada’s trade is with the United 
States. 

For the entire year 1956 the fig- 
ures are similar in relation. Of total 
exports to all countries in the year 
of $4,862,900,000, the United States 
received $2,899,100,000. Of all Ca- 
nadian imports from everywhere 
totalling $5,711,700,000, the United 
States share was $4,169,200,000. 


Deficit Only In U. S. 


Last year Canada had a deficit in 
trade only with the United States. 
To Great Britain, other countries 
of the Commonwealth, and all other 
foreign countries, Canada shipped 
more in total than she bought from 
these lands. This same ratio has 
existed for some years, with the ex- 
ception of Latin America from 
which countries Canada in total im- 
ports more than she exports. 

If the new Canadian government 
is successful in cutting down on im- 
ports from the United States by 
about 15 per cent, and diverting this 
trade to Great Britain and other 
countries, it will mean a drop of 


about $600,000,000 in U. S. exports 
to Canada and will cut Canada’s 
trade deficit almost in half, based on 
1956 figures. ‘The Canadian business 
community, however, is skeptical 
whether this can be done since Ca- 
nadian consumers prefer to buy 
mass-produced North American de- 
signed merchandise. Canadian busi- 
nessmen also point out the reluc- 
tance of British firms especially, to 
change their ways to meet Canadian 
merchandise standards. Canadian 
business sees a much better chance 
for cutting the trade deficit with the 
United States by increasing their ex- 
ports to the United States. 

Canada’s exports to the United 
States in recent years have been 
mainly raw materials, manufactured 
products, and some agricultural pro- 
duce. Last year crude petroleum 
showed the greatest gain. Most of it 
went by pipelines to northwestern 
and mid-northern states, and for the 
first time by tanker from Vancouver 
to California during the Suez crisis. 

Forest products last year remained 
the largest major group of commodi- 
ties exported to the United States, 
increasing slightly over the amount 
sent the previous year. Because of a 


drop in the amount of planks 
boards, exports of forest proc 
last year were not as high as 
pected. Shipments of shingles 
plywood also dropped in 1956, 
exports of newsprint, wood pulp 
pulpwood increased consider: 
according to reports of the Cana 
government’s Department of T 
and Commerce. 


Export Gains 


Shipments of iron ore, non-l 
machinery and ferro-alloys also } 
up last year. Copper had the gre 
gain in the non-ferrous metals, w 
made up the second most impor 
group of Canadian exports. T 
were also substantial increases 
aluminum, zinc, platinum me 
electrical apparatus and miscell 
ous non-ferrous ores, while ex} 
of nickel, lead and silver decli 
Uranium, now listed under the © 
ferrous metal group, showed a 
thirds gain in export amount 
year. New mines coming into 
duction account for this increas 

Canadian exports of aircraft te 
United States went up sharply. ° 

(Continued on page 46) 
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NPERSONNEL officials of a large 
| Chicago firm were rather 
» shocked one day early in World 
Nr II to learn that they had 500 
sonvicts on the payroll. The dis- 
ery was particularly surprising 
yause, for years, the firm had had 
policy against even considering 
m job applicant with a record. 
fe ex-convicts had circumvented 
b obstacle, apparently, by falsify- 
/ their employment applications. 

“ince the plant seemed to be run- 
‘g smoothly despite the presence 
ostensible “criminals” on the pro- 
ittion line and in the office, offi- 
ils began wondering whether their 
hing ban was necessary. They de- 
fed to find out by checking the 
rk records of the men involved. 


Firm Has No Choice 


Actually, there wasn’t much else 
«do. The company had just re- 
wed a big defense contract and 
ni 


nded every able-bodied hand it 
ald get. In fact, it was this con- 
: t that had upset the equanimity 
the personnel department in the 
it place. Uncle Sam wanted every 
rker in the plant fingerprinted. 
Je prison records had come to light 


the process of checking out these 


>ix months later, the job study 
's completed. The company found 
it almost without exception, the 
ex-convicts were good workers 
© better and no worse, on the 
brage, than those employes who 
HM no prison record. 

tn the 15-odd years since then, a 
mber of additional workers with 
on records have been hired. Sig- 
cantly, the company has had no 
se for regret. 

foday, the firm willing to employ 
ex-convict is a rarity. The atti- 
He is particularly unfortunate, say 
json rehabilitation experts, be- 


wise the businessman — more than 


ie 


By PHIL HIRSCH 


most other individuals — gains little 
and loses a great deal by not giving 
the ex-convict a second chance. 

Primarily he loses a golden op- 
portunity to cut his tax bill. Last 
year, the price of maintaining the 
24,000 convicts incarcerated by the 
federal government in penal institu- 
tions throughout the nation came to 
more than $33 million. Ilinois tax- 
payers, besides footing their share 
of this bill, also had to lay out a 
substantial sum for the care of more 
than 8,000 lawbreakers imprisoned 
in state institutions. In 1955, latest 
year for which figures are available, 
costs of operating the five largest 
Illinois prisons (Joliet - Stateville, 
Menard, Pontiac, Vandalia, and 
Dwight) came to approximately $8 
million. 

The load is increasing, too. Partly 
this is due to the inflationary spiral, 
partly to a steady rise in prison 
population. In the 1943-45 bienni- 
um, Illinois spent approximately 
$8.3 million to operate the five pris- 
ons. In 1951-53, the bill came to $15 
million, while for 1953-55, it was 
more than $16 million. In the years 
1951 to 1955, average costs of main- 
taining one prisoner at Joliet-State- 
ville rose some 17 per cent — from 
$758 to $887 annually. Even bigger 
increases occurred at some of the 
other institutions. 


Federal Story Similar 


The federal bureau of prisons has 
a similar story. In 1946 its total 
budget came to $24 million. Last 
year it was $33 million, an increase 
of 37 per cent in the ten years. 

Thus, the taxpayer is faced with 
the unpalatable but necessary task 
of spending a steadily mounting pile 
of cash to maintain a steadily grow- 
ing prison population. In a sense, 
his outlay represents money poured 
down a rathole. For a substantial 
percentage of the lawbreakers who 
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fill the state and federal jails are 
repeaters. A recent study by the 
bureau of prisons found that, of 
10,161 felons admitted to federal 
jails during the year ending June 30, 
1956, two-thirds had been behind 
bars before. 

On the other hand, thousands of 
felons, given help, have managed to 
straighten themselves out, and have 
stayed that way permanently. The 
help takes many forms, but almost 
always it involves a job. 


Important Corollary 


There is an important corollary 
to this statement, say penologists: 
the willingness or unwillingness of 
the business community to provide 
the ex-convict with a job has an 
important bearing on the number 
of repeaters who must be put behind 
bars again, and hence on the costs 
to the taxpayer of maintaining our 
prisons. 

As James W. Curran, a Maryland 
penologist, put it at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Correctional 
Association: “Bars and chains may 
keep a prisoner in place, but unless 
something else is done, these re- 
straints will cause harm to him as a 
person. . . . Since we know that 95 
out of every 100 prisoners eventually 
will return to society as free men, it 
matters very much how they return. 
This is the reason why rehabilitation 
is so vitally important to the pris- 
oner — and to society.” 

From where the company presi- 
dent sits, of course, the decision to 
hire an ex-convict cannot be based 
solely on civic spirit or a desire to 
reduce taxes. Potentially, at least, 
every former criminal put on the 
payroll represents a threat to the 
property and security of the com- 
pany and its other employes. 

How much of an actual threat, 
though? One answer comes from the 


(Continued on page 30) _ 
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Economic Facts of Steel and Life 
(Continued from page 15) 


basic necessities of life have also 
risen in price. Bread, for example, 
has gone up 11 cents per pound; 
butter 39 cents, and round steak 59 
cents; and all of us recognize that 
this is the inevitable effect of infla- 
tion. But when the price of steel 
moves up just three-tenths of one 
cent per pound—as it did on the 
first of July —it is declared to be a 
matter of grave national concern. 
The truth is, of course, that dur- 
ing these 17 years, the value of the 
dollar has shrunk to slightly less 
than 50 cents. That means that each 
penny spent for steel today is really 


gating 


United States Steel’s Orinoco Mining Company installation, Cerro Bolivar, in Venezuela. _ 
Top: high grade iron ore is loaded into trucks; 


tations in the huge development 


one half a penny. So the price of 
steel has really gone up very little 
in terms of an unshrunken dollar. It 
is mainly that the value of money 
has gone down. 

And then there is the matter of 
quality — the change in the intrinsic 
value and usefulness of that pound 
of steel—which is so often over- 
looked in these discussions of steel 
prices. To compare the price of 
1957 steel with that of 1940 is a good 
deal like trying to compare the price 
of a 1940 radio set with a 1957 color 
television. In many cases the kind 
of steel sold today could not have 


below: roads and rounds make inden- 
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been purchased at any price in I 
because it simply didn’t exist. 4 
while the price of these new ste 
such as high-strength and aj 
steels, is necessarily higher than 
of the older-type carbon steels) 
may actually represent a lower 
to the purchaser. 

A case in point is the new bri 
that is being built across the 
quinez Straits in California. Inst 
of using the old-fashioned steels, ” 
engineers of the State of Califor 
are using our new, high-stren 
“T-1” steel for many of the prinei 
members of this bridge. And 
using this higher-priced steel, t 
estimate that they will save $800,( 
on the over-all cost of the structv 

So statisticians who ignore this 
important factor of value will ¢ 
clude that the average price of — 
pound of steel we sell has gone © 
But in the light of the new ty 
and usefulness of these higher-c 
products, has it really? Or perhi 
has the price of steel gone down 
an actual matter of value per pour 


Monopoly Power 


One of the most persistent 1 
founded assumptions is that a | 
corporation, like United States Ste 
has no real competition; that it th 
enjoys “monopoly power” or “c 
centration of power” which enab 
it to boost its prices to what he 
been described as “unendurable | 
els’; and that in this way it ree 
fabulous profits, the public inter 
to the contrary. notwithstanding. 

When United States Steel v 
created, 56 years ago, it was the b 
gest corporation America had é 
seen up to that time. It produc 
twice as much steel as all of 
competitors put together. 

Now self-preservation, of cour 
is one of the most basic of all 
stincts; so if United States Steel ¢ 
possess, in those days, the “monopt 
power” frequently attributed to 
then presumably it would have « 
panded its production at the exper 
of its competitors; or certainly — 
the very least —it would have he 
its own ground against them. 
which event, we would expect to fi 
that United States Steel today st 
produces no less than 66 per cent 
the total domestic output, as it ¢ 
back in 1902. 

However, it does not. Today 
produces less than 30 per cent 
the steel that is made in Ame 
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and where once it turned out twice 
as much as all of its competitors put 
together, its competitors now turn 
out more than twice as much as it 
does. 

It is true that U. S. Steel has 
grown during this period and that, 
last year, it produced about three 
times as much steel as it did in 1902; 
but its competitors have grown far 
more lustily. They produced 15 
times as much steel as they did in 
1902! 

Over the years, United States 
Steel’s share of total domestic pro- 
duction has declined continuously, 
right down to the present day, while 
its competitors have taken-an ever- 
increasing share of the market away 
from it. For every ton of steelmaking 
capacity that we have added during 
these years, our competitors have 
added almost three tons to their 
capacity; and this year — for the first 
time — our share of the total capac- 
ity of the industry dropped to 29.7 
per cent. 

Vigorous and successful as U. S. 
Steel’s competitors have been, they 
are by no means the only competi- 
tion which we must meet in selling 
steel. With American wage rates 


three times as high as those which 
are paid to steelworkers abroad, we 
face increasing competition from for- 
eign imports; and in certain product 
lines, this competition has cut heay- 
ily into our market. 

Beyond that, too, is the intense 
competition that steel faces from 
other industries producing a host of 
products that can be used as substi- 
tutes for steel. Thus aluminum is 
striving mightily to replace steel in 
the automotive market, in the build- 
ing industry, and in containers. 
Plastics are contending against steel 
in the manufacture of pipe, and for 
hundreds of other uses. Detroit has 
been experimenting with the use of 
fiber-glass for automobile bodies. 
The steel we produce for the manu- 
facture of tin cans competes against 
glass, paper, and other substances. 
In the construction field, steel must 
vie with pre-stressed concrete, wood, 
masonry, slate, asbestos and other 
materials too numerous to mention. 
And always it must compete against 
other metals such as copper, bronze, 
lead, and magnesium. 

The customers of any steel com- 
pany will buy their needs from the 
company best able to compete for 
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their patronage in terms of pr 
quality, service, CES a 
availability. And in the end, t 
alone will decide — as the Ameri 
customer always does — which 
panies shall grow, which sl 
wither, which shall survive / 
which shall die. Theirs is the po 
to regulate and to control. 

In July, Fortune magazine p 
lished a list of the 500 largest ma 
facturing companies in America; - 
it ranked them according to size 
the basis of the dollar value of tl 
sales last year. 

On this list, United States Stee 
in fourth place in size of sales: 
stood third in assets and inyes 
capital. It also stood third in 
total number of jobs it provir 
and fifth in the number of ste 
holders whose savings have been 
vested in the enterprise. Now tl 
are the measures of the service wh 
U. S. Steel has performed for 
total economy and for the nation 

But how about the rewards it 
received for these services? I 
United States Steel rank fourth 
profits as a percentage of sales? 
at all. It ranks in 123rd place on 
basis. Well, then, how about pre 
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4 return on invested capital, how- 
i limited the usefulness of the 
Sure may be. Was it number four 
this hit parade? No, it ranked 
Ird on that basis. And among the 
apanies which stood far above it 
) both of these counts was the 
hallest company in the entire list 
‘umber 500. 

\ little study of the facts as they 
| reported in this Fortune maga- 
je article will completely shatter 
popular illusion that big com- 
mies have been fattening their 
fits. Taken as a group the 500 
"zest companies of this year in- 
fased their profits by 2.5 per cent 
or the levels of last year’s top 500; 
-all the other industrial corpora- 


i Hit Profit Peak 


These figures show that the total 
fits of all corporations, after 
es, were $22.1 billions in 1950 
that they have never been as 
ge as that since then without even 
nsidering the declining value of 
ese dollars of profits. And whereas 
»fits represented nine per cent of 
» total national income in 1950, 
ty had shrunk to only six per cent 
€ national income by last year. 
jo it is a little difficult to under- 
ind how shrinking profit levels can 
ise inflation. Compensation of em- 
byes, of course, has risen by $87 
lions during this same period; 
1 as a share of the total national 
Home it has increased from 64 per 
wt to 70 per cent. So if it is the 
yief of this committee that “con- 
‘tration of power” may have some- 
Ing to do with rising prices, I 
juld merely suggest that perhaps 
(gentlemen are looking on the 
ong side of the bargaining tables. 
am aware, of ‘course, that U. S. 
el is often blamed for wage infla- 
In. It is said that: we do not really 
t against uneconomic wage in- 
lases, because we can easily pass 
'm along to our customers. And it 
| been suggested that we be barred 
Hlaw from raising prices following 
age increase—the supposition 
ing, presumably, that we will thus 
forced to resist the union more 
ngly. 

n the first place, our profit rate 
ice 1940 shows that neither U. S. 
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jel nor the steel industry as a 
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whole has been able to pass these 
rising costs along in théir entirety. 
We have had to absorb a part of 
them. But that, perhaps, is beside 
the point. 

To enforce what we regard as in- 
flationary wage: demands, the union 
has struck our plants five times in 
the past eleven years; and we have 
taken these costly strikes in an effort 
to hold the line against inflation. 
But hardly has one of these strikes 
begun before there is a nationwide 
demand that we settle it. Our cus- 
tomers must have steel or close their 
plants. Their employes face layoffs 
and loss of pay. The government, 


too, must have steel; and daily the 
pressures upon us keep building up. 
And ultimately — if we do not settle 
—we may face the threat of govern- 
ment intervention, as happened five 
years ago when the then President 
of the United States seized our plants 
illegally and sought to grant the 
union demands in full. 

In our most recent negotiation last 
year —after a five-week strike — we 
signed a labor agreement. It was that 
labor agreement which foreordained 
our recent price increase. 

Under that three-year labor agree- 
ment, we hoped to narrow at least 
slightly the inflationary gap between 
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our rapidly mounting wage costs 
our slowly rising output per 
hour. Only time can tell if what: 
did represented progress. 

On July | of this year we fa 
what our recent total wage-cost : 
tory demonstrates was about a~ 
per cent increase in our total co 
per man-hour; and to cover 
costs in part we raised our §) 
prices by an average of 4 per cl 
This action was promptly denoun) 
on the floor of Congress and € 
where as being “irresponsible” ¢ 
contrary to the “public interest.” 


There is no doubt that the po) 
lar thing for U. S. Steel to have di 
would have been to permit — 
mounting costs to rise, uncomp 
sated, and thus to endanger not 0 
the financial strength of the @& 
pany, but also the jobs of its — 
ployes, and even, perhaps, the sé 
rity of the nation. But would # 
have been the responsible thin 
do? and would it have been in~ 
public interest? 


United States Steel, like any of 
enterprise, has many responsibil: 
which must be weighed not only 
the light of present day pressw 
but also in the light of long-ra 
necessities. One of these is our © 
gation to our shareowners, who - 
widely assumed to be people of g? 
wealth — people who do not re 
need their dividends anyway. 


Stockholder Income ; 


But a survey which we t 
among them four years ago shoy 
that more than half of these ste 
holders had incomes of less t 
$4,500 a year, and many of them” 
less than $2,000. That was not _ 
what they got from U. S. Steel. T 
was their total income from all © 
able sources. So, the incomes of m 
than half of our stockholders W 
less than the average wage we 
then paying to the men in our m 


What, then, is our responsibi 
to these people? Are we fulfilling” 
responsibility to them if we subt 
from their incomes in order to — 
to the incomes of our workers + 
to meet our other costs? | 

But entirely apart from its 6 
gations to its owners, United Sti 
Steel has grave, long-range, resp 
bilities aoe Sate i wl 
responsibilities which are conti 
ously taxing its financial resou 
—and the extent of United 
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yel’s ability to meet these responsi- 
jities is directly dependent on the 
ent of its profits. 

jn the face of inadequate deprecia- 
n allowances, it is reinvesting a 


ystantial part of its profits in the 


= equipment in order to remain 
‘cient and productive, and to hold 
pts and prices down. No one will 

bt that that is a part of our 
Iponsibility. 
he potential supply of iron ore 
ilable within this nation’s bor- 
*s will undoubtedly last beyond 
i: lifetime of any of the present 
Jcers of our company. But that is 
at enough. For the future security 
jthe company, of the industry, and 
jthe nation, huge new reserves are 
snstantly being discovered, evalu- 
wd and developed as our work in 
Ynezuela, Canada, Wyoming and 
ch Lake Superior district illustrates. 
hat too, is surely a part of our re- 
nsibility —a responsibility we 
sare with others in our industry. 
‘Beyond that we are, today, build- 
%; costly new facilities to treat and: 

ri 
} 


ade raw materials which are 
indling in quality. We must have 


multimillion-dollar plants for the 
washing of metallurgical coal; bene- 
ficiating plants to process iron ore, 
and sintering plants to increase the 
productivity of our blast furnaces. 


Research, a Responsibility 


As an important industrial unit, 
research — regardless of how costly 
it is —is also a part of our responsi- 
bility. And we believe our new re- 
search center at Monroeville, Penn- 
sylvania, is further evidence of our 
efforts to carry out that responsibil- 
ity. In our laboratories there, we 
are seeking to develop new steels 
that will withstand—as no other 
metal can—the terrific heats that 
will be generated by atmospheric 
friction in the supersonic planes of 
the future. There, too, we are en- 
gaged in a program of fundamental 
research designed to extend man’s 
knowledge of the iron atom, and to 
discover — as scientists believe they 
may — a metal twice as strong as any 
now existing in the world. 

Beyond all that there is the ever- 
present need for new steelmaking 
capacity so that the economic growth 


ae 


and security of this nation may never 
be jeopardized by the lack of steel. 
To play our full part in maintaining 
an adequate steel supply is a com- 
pelling responsibility. That is our 
business, and there is no better rea- 
son for our existence. But no one 
of these responsibilities is possible 
of fulfillment by a profit-starved in- 
dustry or by a company suffering 
from financial malnutrition. 

Popularity is a_ fickle thing. 
Shortly before World War II we 
were critically examined for having 
too much steelmaking capacity in 
what was then termed by some econ- 
omists a “mature” economy. With 
those economists we definitely were 
not popular, yet within a matter of 
months Pearl Harbor was upon us; 
and you will recall how important 
that supposedly excessive steel ca- 
pacity was to all of us and how the 
plants of United States Steel were 
called upon to out-produce all the 
steel plants in all the axis nations 
put together. That was a very pop- 
ular thing to do at the time. 

Only five years later, however — 
when we were summoned before an- 
other investigating committee of the 
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Congress — we were denounced on 
the grounds that we looked too big 
to some of the investigators. And 
counsel for the committee made a 
great point of the fact that no nation 
on earth — outside the United States 
—could produce as much steel as 
our company could. ‘That, he said, 
was not good—and we were then 
unpopular with him. 

‘Today that charge can no longer 
be made against us—for there is 
one country on this earth which now 


produces much more steel than does 
our company. That country is the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
—a thought provoking fact which no 
one in our industry or our corpora- 
tion can overlook. 

If steel companies become un- 
popular because they are too big, 
they may manage to survive it some- 
how; but if they ever become un- 
popular because they are too small, 
it is quite possible that none of us 
may survive it. 


Do Ex-Convicts Make Good Employes? 


(Continued from page 23) 


Osborne Association, a New York 
City prisoner welfare organization 
that has found jobs for some 15,000 
ex-convicts since it was founded in 
1932. Out of this huge group, only 
14 have committed crimes after get- 
ting a second chance to live within 
. the law. 

‘The experience of the John How- 
ard Association of Chicago has been 
similar. JHA, founded soon after 
the turn of the century, has helped 
place several hundred discharged 
and paroled prisoners with Chicago- 
area companies. Reports Executive 
Director Eugene Zemans: 

“It has been our experience that 
the vast majority of law violators, if 
given a chance to lead respectable 
lives after their release from prison, 
do not go back to a life of crime. Of 
the small number who do, only a 
minute percentage put the em- 


ployer or the company in jeopardy. 
The chance of a rehabilitated ex- 
convict committing a crime on the 
job is extremely remote, at worst no 
greater than the chance of a worker 
without a previous prison record 
committing the same crime.” 
Virtually all employers who have 
obtained workers through JHA 
agree with these sentiments. Few 
were receptive to the idea of em- 
ploying an ex-convict initially, how- 
ever. Typical is the comment of one 
personnel manager who says: 
“During World War II, we hired 
an ex-convict for the first time. We 
didn’t do it because we wanted to, 
but because he had skill we needed 
badly and couldn’t obtain anywhere 
else. Since then, we've taken on sev- 
eral more employes with prison rec- 
ords and have found that when 
properly screened and placed, they 
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do as well as any other wo : 
Sometimes, they do better.” a 

Careful analysis of the ex-pri 
er’s personal makeup and job a ; 
tude are essential if he’s to make 
grade, this personnel manager poi 
out. “However, much of the preli 
nary work is done for us, either 
the prison or by the welfare agen 
Our own costs in sizing up an 
convict for a job are no higher, 
the average, than they are for a 
other job applicant.” 5 

JHA’s files contain impressive ¢ 
dence to back up this contenti 
that an ex-convict, given rehabili 
tion therapy, can almost always sf 
out of trouble and hold his own 
the job as well. 

Every year the agency intervie 
600-700 inmates of Illinois prise 
shortly before their release. T 
name of each convict is check 
against JHA’s existing files, but o7 
rarely is any previous record four 
This fact indicates strongly # 
most of those who have been help 
are now living within the law. Sir 
the association keeps case records ~ 
ten years, it would seem that 
habilitation has been permanent ~ 
the majority of lawbreakers why 
names are on file, especally in viv 
of the well-known fact that if — 
ex-convict is going to commit ; 
other crime he is most likely to _ : 
it in the first few months or ye 
he’s free. 


One of the cases in JHA’s fi 
involves a comptroller who spe 
three years in prison for particip 
ing in the falsification of an S$! 
report. After his discharge, the — 
comptroller tried in vain to get 
job. Finally, through JHA, he » 
tained a position as clerk in 1 
production department of a me 
manufacturing firm. He made 
number of suggestions for impr 
ing production efficiency which 
tracted the attention of top my) 
agement, and was promoted a shy 
time after starting. That was ~ 
proximately ten years ago. pi 
this ex-convict occupies a key pe 
tion in the company. 

Admittedly, this case is unusil 
the ex-comptroller had a colle 
education, a higher-than-average ) 
and years of accounting experiem 
His story does show, however, 
by refusing even to consider an_ 
convict for a job, a company can) 
passing up really valuable talent. 
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More typical is the case of another 


foup, who had become quite fa- 
jiliar with the inside of several 
formatories and penitentiaries be- 
e he was straightened out. A 
oken home, an unfortunate mar- 
ige, and a number of other per- 
nal troubles all helped him make 
at seemed to be a complete mess 
it of his life by the time he was 28. 
‘But in prison he acquired a high 
soo] education and learned enough 
jout baking to land a job (with 
4A’s help) in a commercial bakery 
yen he was released. A prison 
ychologist and a John Howard 
sse worker helped him resolve a 
amber of emotional problems that 
d been responsible for his earlier 
ficulties. 


Soon after getting the job, he 
hrolled in a night school business 
nurse. At present he’s nearly fin- 
ied with these studies, and is work- 
ig as a baker's helper. The com- 
any thinks a lot of him (they're 
aying part of his tuition). Quite 
dyiously, this ex-convict is now well 
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_ } Some Incorrigibles 


Unfortunately, not all the stories 
we such happy endings. Some crim- 
als are incorrigibles, others lack 
at it takes to overcome their 
notional handicaps. And even with 
tose who do make the grade, a lot 
time and a Jot of individual atten- 
on are usually required before any- 
€ can honestly say they have been 
shabilitated. 

“We aren’t arguing the fact that 
Ost ex-convicts, without help, make 
sor employment risks,” says one 
pert. “What we are saying is that 
day some ex-convicts are getting 
e help they need —in prison, as 
fell as after discharge or parole. 
fany of these men are capable of 
ding down jobs and ending their 
pendence on the taxpayer. But 
ithout a willingness on the part of 
mployers to give the ex-convict a 
tance, all of this help, in most 
ses, is largely or completely 
fasted.” 

What prison welfare organizations 
ad penologists would like to see is 
end to the present almost-total 
1 on hiring of ex-convicts. They 
bn’'t say a company should hire 
fery man with a prison record; they 
» say that each man should be con- 


convict, a member of a minority . 


sidered objectively in terms of his 
ability to fill the job opening. 

Giving the rehabilitated lawbreak- 
er a second chance, they add, isn’t 
just humanitarianism; it’s also good 
business. For, with a job, he'll be 
able to stand on his own feet and 
become an asset to the community. 
Without a job, it’s almost a sure bet 
that he'll end up back in prison. If 
he does, the businessman who 
wouldn’t hire him is going to have 
to shell out anyway — as a taxpayer 
instead of as an employer — and will 
receive far less return on his invest- 
ment. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


Appliance Manutacturers Associa- 
tion points out. It was 8,976,000 at 
the end of 1956, as against 4,634,000 
at the end of 1951. 


® Canine Insurance — Animal In- 
surance Company of America has 
been licensed by the state of New 
York to write life insurance on dogs. 
Pedigreed dogs aged six months to 
nine years will be insured on an 
annual term basis. The limit is 
$5,000 for each dog. 


“GEE, BOSS, | REALLY LOOKED HARD!” 


“J couldn’t find that part we needed any place. Then 
I remembered the Yellow Pages, and found it fast!” 


Everybody looks in the 


YELLOW 


~ 


TWO LANES... 
OR MANY LANES 


THE BEST PAVEMENT FOR AMERICA’S GREAT NEW ROADS | 


IS CONCRETE... 92 2OC counta/ 


The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 provides that the Federal 
government will pay 90% of the cost of building the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways. The states, however, 
must bear the entire burden of maintaining it! 


In fairness to taxpayers that means that the pavement chosen 
ROAD should be the most durable. It also should be the least costly to a 
ARITHMETIC maintain. Concrete is the answer on both counts! 4 


Moderate First Cost Roads built to Interstate System standards may cost less—and 
in no case much more if built with concrete. And once built, 
concrete roads need far less maintenance and serve much longer 
than other kinds. All these facts are a matter of record! 


ue Whether the roads you build have two lanes or many, you'll 
earn the support and thanks of taxpayers by making the pavement 


9 res ; 
\ SASS concrete. Start now by writing for the free booklet, “Design of : 
WAG Ww}, Concrete Pavements,” distributed only in the U.S. and Canada, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 111 West Washington Street; Chicago 2, Iino 


A notional organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field wi 


yLANT construction and expan- 
_ sion program investments in 
lugust totalled $17,472,000 in the 
hicago Metropolitan Area. Types 
"projects covered in these an- 
ouncements included the erection 
= new plant structures, the expan- 
pn of existing plants and the acqui- 
‘tion of land or building for 
ee purposes. The August 
tal may be compared with the 
‘me month last year, $10,931,000. 
For the first eight months of 1957 
nere has been a total investment in 
lant facilities of $138,799,000. The 
pmparable figure for 1956 was 
107,649,000. The much larger 1956 
‘gure is due to some very large 
wojects which were announced dur- 
i the early months of that year. 


| Stauffer Chemical Company 
'as started construction of a new 
jant for the production of sul- 
huric acid in Hammond. The new 
hcility will have a capacity of 400 
ons of sulphuric acid per day which 
“ill be recovered from processing of 
il refinery sludge. The plant will 
‘e at the southeast corner of Mich- 
yan avenue and _ Indianapolis 
pulevard in Hammond, and is 
ated for completion in mid 1958. 
the company now operates a much 
maller unit in Hammond. It will 
‘ erect a modern office building 

the site of the new installation. 
the decision to build the big new 
ant was based on the ready avail- 
bility of supplies of raw materials 
1 the Hammond-Whiting-East Chi- 
ago area. Hutton and MHutton, 
rchitect. Chemical Construction 
_ Inc., general contrac- 
or, 
| 


00 S. Laramie, Cicero, manufac- 
wer of heavy press equipment, 
thich about two years ago acquired 
€ former Thor Corporation build- 
ig at 22nd street and Laramie ave- 


a Machine Specialties, Inc., 


Industrial 
Developments 


ocoe in the Chicago Area 


nue in Cicero, is adding 150,000 
square feet of floor area to that 
plant. "The company expects to dou- 
ble its press manufacturing capacity, 
and is introducing a new line of 
fast die-changing mechanisms which 
will reduce costs for large stampings 
by appliance, auto makers, and other 
large metal working industries. Die- 
changing time in the press can be 
cut to approximately 15 minutes, 
from the present 4 to 12 hours. 


e LaSalle Steel Company in Ham- 
mond has added 93,000 square feet 
of floor area in the form of six sep- 
arate buildings. Martin B. Azna- 
voorian, engineer; Ragnar Benson, 
Inc., general contractor. 


© United Vintners, Inc., is erecting 
a building containing 63,000 square 
feet of floor area at Ashland avenue 
and the South Branch of the Chi- 
cago River to be used as a wine 
bottling plant. The company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, owns 
Italian Swiss Colony and Petri Wine 
Companies. It plans to ship Cali- 
fornia wine in a specially built 
tanker holding 2,750,000 gallons 
(now being built in San Francisco) 
to Houston, Texas. It will then 
transfer part of the wine to barges 
which will move it up the Missis- 
sippi River and Illinois Waterway 
to Chicago. Bennett and Kahnweiler, 
broker. 


© Phoenix Manufacturing Divi- 
sion of Kraft Foods Company, now 
located at 2300 Greenleaf avenue, 
Evanston, is erecting a 77,000 square 
foot plant in Morton Grove. The 
company is a manufacturer of food 
processing equipment for the parent 
company. J. Emil Anderson and 
Company, general contractor. 


© Benjamin Wolff and Company, 
operating a steel, aluminum, and 
other fabricated metals warehouse, 
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WANTED TO BUY 


® Going business concerns 

® Confidential handling 

e $50,000,000 total sales since 
1947 


Reference any Chicago bank 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Business Brokers 
Atten.: J. J. Harrington, Jr. 


22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Subways 


Public Transit 
Traffic & Parking 


Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 

Municipal Works 
Port Development 


Expressways 
Grade Separations 
Urban Renewal 
v 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, I\lineis 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1918 


Acoubare eat SAG @ MULTILITH 
T & COPY LAYOUT 
MULTIGRAPHING 


MIMEOGRAPHING e 
ADDRESSING e@ MAILING 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Iill. 


AMbassador 2-5264 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 

Friction and Power-driven Machines 

Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N_ Clork St. Chicago 13, Ill. 


Artist’s sketch of General Binding Corporation’s new million dollar office and plant 
building at 1101 Skokie Highway, Northbrook, which the firm now occupies 


has begun construction on a new 
plant in Franklin Park, slated for 
completion before the end of the 
year. ‘The new building will con- 
tain 65,000 square feet, and is being 
erected by Clearing Industrial Dis- 
trict in the Franklin-Mannheim de- 
velopment. The firm’s present ware- 
house in Melrose Park was recently 
acquired by the Hotpoint Appliance 
Sales Company. 


e Rand McNally and Company 
in Skokie has acquired a large one- 
story building at 2200 Greenleaf 
avenue in Evanston, which it will 
utilize for warehouse purposes. This 
structure contains 38,000 square feet 
of floor area. Bennett and Kahn- 
weiler, broker. 


e Pioneer Saws, Division of Out- 
board Marine Corporation, will start 


soon on the construction of a new 
manufacturing facility of a 15 acre 
site near Waukegan. The initial 
plant will contain 75,000 square feet 
of floor area and will be ready for 
occupancy within one year. The di- 
vision produces motor drive chain 
saws, for which there has been a 
rapid increase in demand in recent 
years. 


e American Manganese Steel Divi- 
sion of the American Brake Shoe 
Company in Chicago Heights is ex- 
panding its plant to meet the in- 
creased demand for its product in 
the road building and mining indus- 
tries. Amsco 1s adding 53,000 square 
feet of floor area to the plant, which 
will include new sand handling fa- 
cilities, shipping, cleaning and ma- 
chine shop additions, allowing the 


* SINCE 1935: 


“1 CONTROLLED SURFACES: 


CUSTOM AIRLESS BLAST FINISHING 


TOP-QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


HAVE BUILT OUR BUSINESS 


SANDBLASTING 


Our Largest Room 22 x 40 


GRIT BLASTING 


SHOT PEENING 


To Federal Specifications 


VAPOR BLASTING 


24 HOUR SERVICE 


3213 S. WENTWORTH AVE. 


WaAgner 4-3500 


plant to make larger castings as W 
as 50 per cent more tonnage. 


e Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Compa 
is expanding its Harvey works w 
the addition of two buildings. O 
is a 44,000 square foot, one-ste 
structure and the other a two-ste 
building with 26,000 square feet 
floor area. The two new units W 
be an initial step in the compan 
engineering, development, and ~ 
search laboratory center at the H 
vey works. . 


e R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co 
pany, 350 Cermak road, is addi) 
12,000 square feet of floor area to” 
printing facilities on the near sow 
side. ‘The additional space W 
house some new press equipmé 
which the company is installiy 
M. P. Aznavoorian, architect; Re 
nar Benson, Inc., general contract! 


e Switchcraft, Inc., 1328 Noi 
Halsted street, has begun the er 
tion of a 42,000 square foot facte 
building located at 5555 N. Elst 
avenue. This company manufactuy 
electronic computers, switches, jac 
plugs, and connectors. The new 
erected building will have appro 
mately twice as much square foot 
as the firm’s present location. Cl 
ence L. Dahlquist and Associat 
architect. 


Correction 

The August issue of “Industr 
Developments” reported in en 
that the Hotpoint Company wou 
break ground for an administrati 
building containing 250,000 sque 
feet in the fall, at its newly acquir 
site in Elk Grove. A contract W 
awarded for structural steel for H 
point’s “New Center Building” f 
compressor manufacturing. TI] 
will be the initial structure at # 
firm’s new industrial location. Oth 
buildings to be erected on this 8f 
acre site are still in the planni 
stage. 


Exhibit Industry 
(Continued from page 17) 

and England halted from time 
time to permit the holding of tra 
fairs, regarded as essential to the 

economies by both contestants. 
Then, as now, the fairs took on. 
air of gaiety, providing communi 
tion and entertainment as much 
a marketplace. Dancing girls, § 
torius found, first appeared at t 
% 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
Diversified 
Source of Supply 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 

Act at once.The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


Buyers Guide Division 
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More than half of United Electric’s production of coal is used 
by public utilities to produce essential light and power. 


BETTER SERVICE 


Through Improved Production and Marketing 


UNITED ELECTRIC COALS 


Midwest utilities and industries are getting larger tonnages of 
precision-prepared coal because of United Electric’s pioneering in the 
development and expansion of improved production and marketing 
service. 


If you operate in the Great Lakes area, you'll be vitally interested 
in United Electric’s All-Water route by barge on the Illinois water- 
ways and transhipment at Chicago to steamers for delivery to Great 
Lakes ports. 


Get full details from your United Electric Sales Representative. 


FIDELITY 


Domestic and Industrial Stoker Cool 


CUBA—BUCKHEART 


Precision Prepared Coals 


BUFFALO CREEK 


Washed West Kentucky No. 6 
Industrial and Domestic Stoker Coal 


RUBY e rub 
Washed West Kentucky No. 11 > 9@—— -- 3— 
for Industrial and Domestic Use vid) N\ 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COAL COMPANIES 


CHICAGO . .307 North Michigan Avenue, Phone CEntral 6-6580 
PEORIA. . Commercial National Bank Bldg., Phone 3-3711..ST. LOUIS.. Ambassador Bidg., Phone GArfield 1-3732 


‘who became the largest builders: 


fairs of Marco Polo’s time, and co 
and festive excitement accompani 
the trade fair throughout histor : 
For several decades in modern 
ciety, however, commercial exh 
tions were so reduced to their ess 
tial elements of product, salesn 
and space as to court drabness. || 
example, most of the booths at C 
cago’s much-vaunted Columb» 
Exposition, in contrast to the ell 
orate palaces which housed th 
boasted only a curtain, a sign, an 
stand on which to place the prod 
flanked by rented palms. | 
Another great Chicago fair, 
1933-34 Century of Progress, brouy 
color, excitement, and showmans}, 
back to commercial exhibiting, 2 
sparked trade shows and exhibit 
sign to surpass history’s most glit) 
ing spectacles. 
When planning for the Cent) 
of Progress began, there were — 
custom exhibit producers as the te 
is understood today. Artists, ar@ 
tects, sign painters and the tb 
infant field of industrial design | 
were drafted for help. Jean Re 
ecke, now a leading industrial © 
signer and then art director of © 
Chicago office of General Disp: 
Inc., designed some 50 exhibits, s 
contracting the construction. Bef 
the fair ended, Reinecke formec 
partnership with James Barr 
bought out the General Disp 
office, and established one of 
first custom exhibit firms, Gen 
Exhibits and Displays, Inc., ny 
owned by Stanley Fairweather, 
Fairweather, who had an ext) 
sive advertising background, th 
was employed by Architectural D 
orators Company, producers of p» 
ter decorations fer theater interic 


Century of Progress exhibits. 


The Century of Progress return 
modern design to America, wher 
it had sprung, and the impact — 
trade shows and exhibit design ¥ 
instantaneous. The fair combit 
with a vigorous campaign by © 
Chicago Association of Comme 
and Industry to bring 1,527 cony- 
tions and trade shows to the city 
1933. Attendance at these meetin’ 
exclusive of other fair visitors, ¥ 
1.6 million, making the start of 
trade show resurgence interrupt 
only by the travel restrictions — 
World War II. 

In the design area, Fairweatl) 


(Continued on page 43) i 
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E Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by order in Ex Parte No. 
2}, Increased Freight Rates, East- 
eu, Western and Southern Terri- 
fies, 1956, authorized an increase 
Hpresent railroad freight rates and 
earges of approximately seven per 
Xt within and between Eastern 
Western territories and 4 per 
‘it within, from and to Southern 
lritory. The rate advance became 
eective August 26, 1957, on 15 days 
mtice. The result is an over-all 
Hrease, including the interim 
eergency increase authorized ear- 

in the proceeding, of 14 per 
it in Eastern territory, 12 per cent 
i Western territory and between 
Estern and Western territories and 
Mie per cent within, from and to 
5 thern territory, including the 
ahontas Region. On class rates 
tf over-all increase is 12 per cent 
tall territories. The increases on 
tain commodities such as coal, 
nite, grain, livestock, fresh meats, 
pcking house products, fruits and 
veetables, edible nuts, lumber, 
sear, phosphate rock, salt, potash, 
a1 building woodwork are subject 
(specific exceptions or hold-downs. 
tie order authorized freight for- 
rders to make over-all increases 
911 per cent in Eastern territory, 
= per cent in Southern territory 
4d nine per cent in Western terri- 
#y and on all interterritorial traf- 
” Water carriers are authorized to 
uke increases equal to _ those 
Binted the railroads. In discussing 
«thcoming increases in expenses 
“ing the carriers, the commission 
“d; “When these become an actual- 
i, the respondents may further pe- 
Hon us in this proceeding to 
Hdify our outstanding orders so 
It they may file schedules, accom- 
yuied by adequate justification, 
bj€ct to protest and possible sus- 
sion, proposing moderate in- 
dases in such rates and charges to 


ransportation 
and Traffic 


increases in ex- 


cover additional 
penses which have materialized. We 
have heretofore suggested that the 
time had probably come when con- 
sideration should be given to ways 
of increasing rates other than by 
means of horizontal increases. The 
carriers should give consideration to 
this suggestion. If tariffs are filed as 
outlined herein, they should reflect 
the results of this consideration.” 


e Examiner Finds Free Time on 
Export Freight at Chicago Unrea- 
sonable: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner Burton Fuller, in 
his proposed report in No. 32023, 
Chicago Regional Port District et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al., recom- 
mends that the commission find that 
present tariff regulations in effect at 
Chicago and all Great Lakes and 
river ports restricting the free time 
for unloading export freight to 48 
hours unjust and unreasonable. Ex- 
aminer Fuller suggests that the com- 
mission further find that the seven 
days free time in effect at tidewater 
ports is reasonable and competitively 
necessary. The proceeding embraces 
a complaint filed by the Chicago 
Regional Port District alleging that 
the free time allowance on export 
freight at the Port of Chicago is un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the Port of Chicago and unduly 
preferential of competing Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry 
intervened and presented testimony 
in support of complainants. 


e Loomis Succeeds Faricy as Pres- 
ident of A.A.R.: Daniel P. Loomis 
of Chicago has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads succeeding William T. 
Faricy who has become chairman of 
the board. Both appointments be- 
came effective August 1. Mr. Loomis 
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MOVING 
STORAGE 
PACKING 
Exrtimates Without Obligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 


Complete Commercial Services 
@ Personnel Moving 
©@ Office Removals 
© Merchandise Storage 
®@ Record Storage 


1891—OUR 65TH YEAR—1955 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 


and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products ......+. 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 

Shipping Tags 

Production Tags 

Die-Cut Tags 

Inventory Tags 

Manifold Tags 

Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 

Decals & Transfers 

of All Kina: 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


MODERN FACTORIES IN 
CHICAGO and NEENAH, WIS. 
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was chairman of the Association of 
Western Railways since 1948. Mr. 
Faricy became president of the 
A.A.R. in 1947 and prior to that 
time was vice president and general 
counsel of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway. Clair M. Rodde- 
wig, president of the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Loomis as president of the 
A. W. R 


Big Labor 


(Continued from page 20) 


labor. “One of the major compensa- 
tions the small firm has in being 
able to offset the ability of its larger 
competitors to automate and mass 
merchandise is the intimacy it may 
enjoy with its workers. Take that 
away, through union organization or 
otherwise, and you've taken away an 
important part of the small com- 
pany’s s ability to provide the special 
service often so vital to his competi- 
tive existence,” says Harry H. Rains, 
director of the Labor-Management 
Institute of Hofstra College, in 
Hempstead, New York. 

An Eastern steel fabricator whose 


50-man labor force has been organ- 
ized for slightly more than five years 
now contributes another reason for 
the small businessman to avoid un- 
ion organization, if he can, even 
more avidly than his larger competi- 
tor. Says he: “The large company 
that dominates a market is in a far 
better position to pass along a cost 
increase from a new labor contract 
than the small firm. Indeed, a small 
firm, such as our own, is hard put to 
it just to pass on the increased prices 
of its suppliers, let alone its own 
higher wage bill. There is just too 
much competition among small firms 
for anyone to take a chance raising 
prices alone.” 


The small firm, of course, has a 
disadvantage right from the start, 
in even attempting to resist union 
organizers’ efforts. It has neither the 
financial resources of its big competi- 
tors nor those of the union itself to 
meet the threat of a strike. Nor does 
it have a sufficiently large work 
force for a walkout to interest the 
community, much less to bring pub- 
lic pressure to bear for a settlement 
as might result when a big firm, 
whose own prosperity is much more 
likely to have some immediate bear- 


ceil 


water-all-the-way 


© modern preparation plant enroute on important waterway 


© 4 docks serve Chicago industry 


© 17 quality coals precision prepared 


® Ask how all-water shipments of TRUAX-TRAER = 
COALS can save you money. 


TRUAX-TRAER COAL CO. 


111 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Telephone CEntral 6-5070 


BINKLEY COAL SALES (a division of Truax-Traer Coal Co.) 


a 

| 

COMMEF 

ing on that of its uma 
struck. “When the little firm is 
by-a labor dispute,” says R. A. 
Neille, President of the St. Che 
Manufacturing Company of © 
Charles, Illinois, “the only one © 
suffers is the small businessi 
himself and his own small emp} 
TORCE = i 


The small firm, of course, selu 
has an experienced industrial * 
tions staff of its own. Its union) 
versary, at the same time, he 
veritable army of organizers whe 
practically nothing else day in 
day out, week in and week out. 
plot organizational strategy and 
it out in practice. This can be 
tremendous advantage in any org 
zational struggle. Out in Nai 
County, Long Island, New York. 
example, it recently led to an aln 
unbeatable combination for Dis: 
trict 65 of the Distributing, Pro) 
ing & Office Workers Union ip 
drive to organize some 200 neigh) 
hood drug stores. 

The union’s one-two punch 
sisted, first of all, in the offerin 
a “white” contract to pharmai 
who agreed at once to sign up ~ 
the union and abide by its 1 
agreement that was infinitely be 
than the “yellow” contract 
would be compelled to sign once 
showed the least resistance. 
other element in its strategy 
sisted of bombarding uncooperé 
pharmacists with phony phone | 
all hours of the day and nigh 
customers couldn’t get through. . 
one answering the phone heai 
weird laugh or a veiled threat _ 
a click of the receiver as the c 
hung up. The ringing would 
start again immediately afterw: 
The union succeeded in brea 
the backs of 40 druggists by f 
methods before a New York gy 
jury ruled its methods illegal. 

Is the small businessman hel” 
in the face of threatened unior 
ganization? And has he, necessé 
reached the end of the road one 
is compelled to pen a labor con” 
with a union? The answer to — 
these questions, labor experts af 
is “No.” There are methods, 
point out, to prevent union orf 
zation or, once a shop has | 
organized, to combat many of 
difficulties that can make opera 
with a union difficult. “The s 
businessman stands the best chi 
of avoiding union organization 
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yblishing, beforehand, the best 
eible working relationship be- 
Wn himself and his employes,” 
| David A. Hoadley, Labor Rela- 
is Director for the Hitchiner 
qufacturing Company of Milford, 
hy Hampshire, makers of precision 
ings whose 200 employes only 
ently defeated a union attempt to 
wnize them by a 2:1 margin. 

the small businessman would do 
¢, too, to keep his wits about him 
= the union begins to poke into 
i business or his workers start 
wing an interest in the union, 
br consultants suggest. Murray 
gon, who maintains his own labor 
sulting firm in New York under 
4 name Murray Baron & Asso- 
des, passes along this advice: “If 
vunion organizer shows up from 
sponsible union with a reason- 
* request for organization, I’d go 
jof my way to invite him into 
jplant, solicit his opinions as to 
it I might still do for my em- 
es and I would even make it 
wer for him to talk with them. 
jould be especially careful never 
wive him a platform from which 
«can denounce me in the future. 
‘ose first contacts can shape a 
ms labor relations for years to 
ae, so be careful with them even 
she union man tries his darndest 
eMtice you into a bitter relation- 
». He knows he can lick you in 
ight.” 

i 


( 


ae 


q Local Issues 


thould the small firms, despite all 
frts, then be organized, the end 
the road has by no means neces- 
ily been reached. “A background 
good labor relations,” says Mr. 
yon, “may lead to the union per- 
iting employes of a given firm to 
(much of their own negotiating 
ilocal issues. In this case the firm’s 
h special circumstances are much 
ire likely to be taken into account 
m if an outsider were to do all 
| negotiating.” 

as for the disadvantage of the 
ull firm in being able to hire the 
fessional labor help it needs for 
to-day advice in labor problems 
| in negotiations, this problem, 
, can be surmounted. Approxi- 
ely two years ago, some 60 Long 
nd businessmen showed how by 
anizing themselves into the South 
bre Businessmen’s Association and 
tributing $50 a year each for the 
pose of retaining a professional 


3 , 
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On Guard \w Against... 


ba 


RUST 


ae 


FUMES 


ee 


eel ae 


SMOKE 
SALTS 


WATER 
SUBMERSION 


HUMIDITY 


ZINC or CADMIUM PLATING 


Giving metal a bright, protective finish with zinc or cadmium 
plating offers good looks plus protection. Our experience in this 
service over many years is to your advantage. Consultation and 
samples on request. 


5 METAL PROTECTIVE FINISHES—Zinc, Cadmium, Phosphate Coatings, Black Oxide and Dri-Lube 


37 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Vj ESTERN RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137 WALNUT STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS e Tel. SEeley 3-1692 


THE CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY 


“Complete Facilities Under One Roof” 


e 630,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE ¢ COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
e OVER 1,700 MACHINE TOOLS e OVER 4,000 STANDARD FASTENERS 


AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE WORK 
Single through Eight Spindle 
Capacity: 46” through 5%” diameter 


COLD AND HOT UPSET PRODUCTS 
Capacity: 346” through 144” diameter 


COMPLETE SECONDARY OPERATIONS 
Drillinge Millinge Broachinge Threading e Grinding e Heat Treating 


OVER 4,000 STANDARD FASTENER ITEMS ALWAYS IN STOCK 
Socket Screws e Set Screws e Cap Screwse Dowel Pinse Hexagon Nuts 
Hexagon Keyse Taper Pinse Stripper Boltse Pipe Plugse Studs 


CONTRACT MANUFACTURING e SPECIAL ASSEMBLIES 
VALVE TRAIN PRODUCTS ¢ LAMP PARTS 
DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT & MANUFACTURING OF METAL PRODUCTS 


Fone, EStebrook 8-7400 


THE CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD SCREW COMPANY 
2701 W. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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labor relations expert they could all 
share as they needed him. The system 
has also afforded the now-enlarged 
group means to cope with excessive 
litigation expenses arising in connec- 
tion with employe claims; $5 of that 
$50 goes into a fund for paying 
legal costs exceeding $400 in any 
one case. “So far,” says an official of 
the group, “the scheme has worked 
out exceedingly well.” 

Of course, even such methods as 
these are not absolute guarantees 
against organized labor driving the 
small firm out of business. Much, 


naturally, depends on the attitude 
the union itself adopts in dealing 
with small firms reeling under its 
demands. It’s not all a negative atti- 
tude, either. ““We are as much inter- 
ested in curbing monopoly and 
helping the small businessman stay 
in business as he is,” says one U.A.W. 
official. An executive of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0.’s own central offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C. adds: “When you're 
sick or out of a job, it’s the local 
grocer, not the supermarket, that 
carries you. We think there’s still 
very much a place for this kind of 


Fine Meats 


Since 1883 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Plants Located at 


MADISON, WIS. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


COMME 
enterprise in our economy. — 
not anxious to hasten its disap, 
ance.” ; 

The U.A.W. for its part, say 
Gerber, has already demonstrate 
readiness to defer the institutt 
its supplemental unemploy 
benefits plan (S.U.B.), for exam 
in small concerns not finan 
ready to provide them. An exec 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Vi 
ers boasts his union provides 
ciency experts free of charg 
companies asking for such assis” 
who, it claims, are often “ 
knowledgeable” in the industry 
the owners themselves. The us 
he notes, also extends cheap loa 
firms in financial difficulty to 
them from having to close ¢ 
“because,” as he says, “it’s in 
interest of our members to dc 


Temporary Assistance 


In no case, however, union 
agree, is such consideration n 
to continue indefinitely so as to. 
in business a firm that is bas 
mismanaged or uneconomical. 
assistance provided,” a labor 
argues, “is only of a temporar 
ture. Sooner or later, the enter 
will have to face up to its ol 
tions. We'd just like to help 
companies survive if they can - 
we can’t stop them from sinki 
they must.” 

Most labor folk, however, r 
to go along in providing any 5} 
recognition or assistance whate\ 
the small firm in trouble. The 
Coast director of a large indu 
union asks: “Does the busines 
set a special price on his produ 
the man with 12 kids? Then 
should we get involved in tryii 
determine the justification for 
viding one employer with some 
were not making available t 
other?” The businessman bl 
with a more sympathetic attitut 
the part of the union with whi 
has to deal can just consider hi 
unusually fortunate. And even 
he will be unable to count on 
assistance being forthcoming f 
indefinite period. 

There is no doubt but that lz 
increasing demands for great 
curity and more leisure will 1 
heavily on small enterprises ii 
future, whether organized or 
perhaps more so if they are th 
they aren’t. Nevertheless, as on 
cessful small businessman exp! 
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if at a conference on small 
ness problems held by the Amer- 
_ Management Association . in 
y York recently: “The same en- 
prise that has enabled the small 
to grow into a larger, more 
#perous establishment and to 
(ther the challenges of the day 
j} no doubt continue to be exerted 
e future. Businessmen who fail 
jxercise that enterprise will sim- 
bs one more stumbling block 
eir paths in the years ahead: 
Ting ambitions of organized 
br.” 


Oy 


Trends In Business 


i (Continued from page 10) 
30 onality tests reveal the engineer 
jpaid for his devotion to mechan- 
and impersonal matters at the 
dense of his development as a 
jal being. He applies far less in- 
#gence to human relations than 
oes to purely technical matters, 
lws little interest in the social 
nces, public affairs, or even in 
be aspects of physical science 
Ich don’t immediately relate to 
fineering. These tendencies ap- 
mtly date back to the engineer’s 
Jege days when he showed a 
Wked distaste for English and 
dltural” subjects. Engineers in ap- 
ations, product, design, and op- 
tions engineering are particularly 
itious and conformist in their per- 
and social relations. 


¢n the whole, engineers are mid- 
brow in their leisure-time tastes. 
= average engineer enjoys dating, 
acing, movies and spectator sports. 
_hobbies are predominantly 
thanical — home repairs, crafts, 
Itography and gardening. He 
‘ly devotes his leisure to person- 
| expressive activities such as 
Ima, art and music. He reflects 
ke interest patterns in his read- 
habits, avoiding both cultural 
fiodicals and low-brow publica- 
@s in favor of mass-circulation 


nals. In books, those on _ tech- 
il subjects rank first, followed 
y“best sellers,” historical novels, 
lenture stories and mysteries. 


hese ate some of the findings 
qut American engineers to be 
id in “A Profile of the Engineer” 
iseries of three reports) available 
17.50 per set from Industrial Re- 
ions News, 230 W. 4lst Street, 
y York City 36. 


vazines and, of course, technical | 


Prompt service — 
24 hours a day 


INDUSTRIAL ° 


enue 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. *° CHesapeake 3-6100 
COMMERCIAL LIGHT AND POWER 


e Motors 
e Generators e Construction 


@ Repairs e Installation 


ELECTRIC CO. 


WAA WG. OSE TESTES 


FOR FAST SERVICE IN 
THE CHICAGO AREA 


CALL 


HAymarket 


1-6800 


Use our speedy 
“Will Call” or 
Delivery Service 


our 37th year 


+ Receiving Tubes 
* Power & Gas Tubes + Meters & Supplies » Metal Chassis Bases 
Diodes & Transistors » Relays & Switches » KNIGHT P.A. Equipt. 


Simplify and speed your purchasing of electronic 
supplies and equipment at ALLIED. We make fast, 
expert shipment from the world’s largest stocks of 
everything in Electronics. We save you time, effort and 
money. Manufacturers’ prices available on quantity 
discounts. Send today for your FREE 1958 ALLIED 
Catalog—the complete Buying Guide to Electronic 
supplies for Industrial and Communications use. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 56-J7 


send forthe - 
most widely used. 


TREE! 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 


ALLIED’S 


COMPLETE 404-PAGE 
1958 CATALOG 


your best buying guide to 
the world’s 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR INDUSTRY 


largest stocks of 


« Test Instruments «+ AN Connectors 


Send for 


Chicago 80, Illinois 
: FREE 


catalog 


e Maintenance 
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STAMPINGS ee SBE ERT ee Ship Sailings 3 
M A c HI tj | N ¢ S Bie et eek Destinations seo 


10 0 L S & D | ES Prins Willem 1V Fjell-Oranje Septemb: 


Herman Schulte Poseidon Septemb: 
LI G HT ASS EM BL| ES ) | Francisca Sartori Hamburg Chicago Septembe 
Prins Frederik Willem Fjell-Oranje Septembe) 
. ) | Ville De Montreal French Septembe; 
* Finest Quality Ville De Quebec French Septembe: 
*%& Speediest Service Rigoletto Wallenius Septembe: 
Ternefjell Fjell-Oranje Septembe: 
Over 50 Years’ Experience, Leanna Ahrenkiel & Bene Septembe: 
including aircraft work. Borgholm Swedish American Septembe: 
: Prins Willem George Frederik Fjell-Oranje Septembe: 
Place Le | obs where they Cleopatra Hamburg Chicago Septembe: 
will be done r ight Annik French Septembe 
and on time / Transontario Poseidon Septembe: 
7: . Clemens Sartori Hamburg Chicago Octob 
M A X A N T Car] Levers Fjell-Oranje Octob: 
Vaxholm Swedish American Octob: 
117 SO. MORGAN ST. - CHICAGO 7]| Luksefjell Fjell-Oranje Octob: 
CA 6 es 754 5 United Kingdom Destinations 
Manchester Prospector Manchester Septemb: 
Veslefjell Fjell-Oranje Septembi 
Manulncedlers eos Fair Head Head Septemb 
Rods, Wire and Maria Schulte Furness Great Lakes Septembe” 
Extruded Shapes in Svanefjell Fjell-Oranje Septembe’ 
Brass, Nickel Silver and Ballygally Head Head Septembe: 
UE LC TEES Grindefjell Fjell-Oranje Septembe! 
® : : 
CHICAGO EXTRUDED NY ee ger eee a 
METALS COMPANY rins Frederik Hendri jell-Oranje cto 
1602-1642 South 54th Ave. Scandinavian and Baltic Destinations 
Cicero 50, III. Helsingfors Finlake Septemb 
Tel. Blshop 2-2120 Borgholm Swedish American Septembe: 
Makefjell Fjell Septembe’ 
ALLIED SCHOOL Norderholm Swedish American Septembe 
i For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S Marieforo Finlake Septembe 
Sr atssa erie Agr lostatast a a, oe, Fredborg Swedish Chicago Septembe 
j Se enact un abowt mpéciaiivad pecpaadia Ns | Vaxholm Swedish American Octobi 
E\train and upgrade your men to more skilled | 
F| positions as: i Mediterranean Destinations 
e Industrial Draftsmen Marquette Fabre Septembe: 
Resident e Tool-Die Designers Herford Ellerman Septembe 
e Master Machinists Capo Faro Montship Capo Septembe 
Write Mr.H_A, Schneyer for detaiiedinformation, f| | JOliette Fabre Septembe 
ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES Greece, Israel, and Turkey Destinations 


Allied Institute of Technology : 
1338 S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 7-3915 Askholm Zim Israel a 
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Exhibit Industry exhibits are custom-built, and it (ow-up and reporting by its sales 
makes the show much more inter- staff. An analysis by Acme’s market 
esting, as well as enhancing the researchers recently revealed that 
S that Creamery Package Man- Value of the products. We could in- trade shows produced more in- 
aring Company asked for a rease our show by another 50 per quiries, or sales leads, than all other 
's fair type of exhibit” to use Cent — every year we are forced to sources combined for the period CcOv- 
1934 National Dairy Show. ‘turn away exhibitors and to limit ered in the study, and by a ratio of 
‘same year, Fred Kitzing, then the space for those we can accept.” approximately three to two. 

Hing the Chicago Art Institute, What's behind this kind of ex- “I don’t think trade shows could 


(Continued from page 36) 


designing exhibits for the plosive growth—and what is the do the job alone,” Snodell explains. 
inal Live Stock and Meat exhibit designer’s role in it? “Advertising, public relations, direct 
|. Within four years Kitzing “Sales!” succinctly answers Acme mail—all are important and neces- 
Shad become a full-fledged Steel Company’s Robert M. Snodell, sary. A man may have seen one of 
bt firm. one of the growing legion of indus- our ads before he comes to the trade 


4 Olson, of Olson Designers, trial exhibit managers. Acme has a_ show, and it’s still in the back of his 
Lonstructed an exhibit for his throughly organized system for fol- mind. Then he sees one of our ma- 


Wisplay for the first packaging 
sin 1931. Work on several Cen- 
pf Progress exhibits convinced 


MINNEAPOLIS 


that this was the field in which 1) 8 ee ae a Locate 
a to concentrate. KS oe : 

fuel Himmelfarb, who had yy: Se NeetS cscs o/ anrynonee NY - your 
wed success in other design | |Z" , ae ee Dae e 
hat well as the fine arts, simi- | f° ~~ ——— ir Canadian 
idetermined to focus his atten- || ” H | ) s [ . 
pn exhibits, and established his mx a fs P anf In 


= Dimensions company in 1940. 
¢ trade shows, meanwhile, grew 
lin numbers and size. Chicago 


= WINDSOR! 


ention Bureau records show an Windsor is ideally situated just across the U.S. border —1 mile from Detroit, Mich. 
ase from the war-time low, in Of Windsor’s 500 industries, approximately 4th are owned or controlled by U:S. 
interests. 
vot 405 trade shows and conven- Windsor is an active, growing city, with excellent road, rail, and water transportation 
) attended by 270,000 persons; (situated about mid-way on the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes Waterway Development), 
R257, with 1.18 million attend- It has an adequate supply of technical, skilled, and unskilled labour. And, of extreme 
1; d x oe ‘ importance to industry, Windsor has abundant electrical and water supplies — as well 
in 1956. The Association of as steady and unlimited natural gas at the lowest rates in Eastern Canada. 


merce estimates that almost half Windsor has a temperate year-round climate, and can offer Sead ee sites. 
; ‘ You can get a complete and confidential report about Windsor, Canada’s Sth city in 
eee rectings ae trade shows manufacturing production, by writing: Murray A. Elder, Industrial Commissioner. 
‘business meetings, and _ states 


ithese categories have shown a Windsor Chamber of Commerce 
‘fold increase in the last 30 CANADA BUILDING * WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


f 
e National Association of 

Builders’ annual convention 
xposition illustrates the cor- 
expansion. in exhibits. In its 


year, 1945, N.A.H.B. attracted e HOT & COLD ROLLED 
hibits and occupied only a por- STRIP STEEL 


£ the Hotel Sherman’s mezza- e HOT & COLD ROLLED 

The following year the number SHEET STEEL e ROUND EDGE FLAT WIRE 
thibits doubled} and the show ALL TEMPERS 
ied most of the Conrad Hil- e SPECIAL GAUGES AND 

lower-level exhibition hall. To- SIZES -COILS OR ec ELEC TROSGALYAN ES 

.500 companies occupy 800 HEARED LENGTHS SHEET & STRIP 

jit spaces, covering the entire s CIAL TEMPERED STEEL 
2um, all major exhibit areas in e HOT ROLLED PICKLED e SPE 

dotel Sherman, and most of 
{floors of the Conrad Hilton. & OILED STRIP STEEL e ANNEALED SPRING STEEL 


€ of the main reasons for our Phone oO 
| becoming so popular,” says 
.B. general manager Paul Van 
, “is our insistence on the 


p exhibit. We furnish only 
Oor space, and we have urged ARRIS STEEL Co. 
imad. ay _ 
Be Today, = ne ie 2300 W.BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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chines in operation, and before we 
know it, we have his name on an 
inquiry blank. To help do this kind 
of job, the exhibit must be keyed to 
merchandising. And that is a special 
talent of the Chicago exhibit build- 
ers.” 

Three Dimensions’ Himmelfarb 
analyzes it this way: “Back in his 
office, a man is king in his own 
domain. But when he decides to at- 
tend a trade show and walks into 
the hall, he is imbued, perhaps un- 
consciously, with the convention 
spirit. He does something he never 
does in any other situation. He walks 
over to the seller and asks to be 
shown. A single trade show provides 
the equivalent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of personal sales calls, at a 
fraction of the cost, plus the advan- 
tage for many products of demon- 
strating a nonportable item, or a 


whole line instead of a few samples.” 
As for the designer’s contribution 
to merchandising, Himmelfarb ex- 
plains: “We conduct a thorough 
probing operation with every client 
to find out why his product is more 
desirable, and what are its charac- 
teristics and markets. This dictates 
our whole approach to the exhibit.” 
A Three Dimensions exhibit for 
Cadillac, for example, stressed qual- 
ity through a country estate setting 
for one model, a sleek upper-class 
apartment house for another. For 
Mars, Inc., candy bars, humorous 
cartoon - like dioramas emphasized 
that candy means fun. For Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, at the 
Chicagoland Fair, miniature room 
settings demonstrated at the flick of 
a switch how room decor could be 
quickly and inexpensively changed 
through colored light bulbs. 


for every TEFLON need 


CHICAGO GASKET 
COMPANY 

1271 West North Ave., 
Chicago 22, Il. 
Phone: 
HUmboldt 6-3062 


machining. 


quickly. 


call CHICAGO GASKET CO. 
FAST delivery on TEFLON and TEFLON PRODUCTS 
LARGEST STOCKS—The largest stocks of 


Teflon products in Chicago. Complete inventory 
of rods, sheets, tape, tubes, bars, cylinders, 
adhesives, etc. 

EXPANDED PLANT—The largest complete 
Teflon manufacturing plant in Chicago. Services 
include extruding, molding, stamping and 


PHONE ORDERS— Your telephone order is in 


process in minutes. 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE—10 years engineer- 


ing of Teflon to help you solve your problems 


Call today, or write for illustrated catalog and prices 


*T.M. Dupont Co. 


Alco Electric Supply Co. 


ALCO 


INDUSTRY 


Electrical Wholesalers 


CONTRACTORS 


Commercial — Industrial — Residential 
Lighting Fixtures, Lamp Bulbs, Conduit, Wire & Cable 
Portable Cord, Motor Controls, Switches, Tools, Fans, Blowers 
AMPLE PARKING 


3918 West 63rd Street 


Chicago 29, IHinois 


REliance 5-3131 


‘ 

“We also must study ne 
relative impact value,” Hi 
adds, in terms of the footas 
space the client will have at a 
If we try to tell too much, w 
telling nothing. Our job is to 
our client and his story stand ¥ 
a company goes into a trade 
only to talk to its friends, a sigi 
some chairs would be enough 
job of the exhibit designer is. 
tract not only a company’s fr 
but the friends of its competiti 
well.” | 

All the tricks of the visual ay 
employed in this three dimen 
selling — color, form, light, t 
— plus newer techniques unaya 
to the purely graphic media. 
matic sound, motion, and even 
lure the passerby from the ais] 
given exhibit. In fact, so sucr 
have become the devices for aj 
ing people that the audience: 
longer regarded simply as a gre 
observers, but as integral compe 
of the exhibit, a kind of “ 
dimension” for which the dé 
consciously plans. 


Pioneering Exhibit 


A pioneering example of + 
hibit deliberately built to be “w 
through” or “sat in” is Hosp 
Terrace, constructed for Sta 
Brands, Inc., by General Exhil 
years ago. Still one of the mos 
ular exhibits at such meetings. 
restaurant, hotel and bakers’ 
the Terrace is manned by top 
pany officials offering Chas¢ 
Sanborn coffee. 

For Ralston Purina Compl 
Gardner Display Company 0) 
cago built “Champ,” a 12 by } 
bovine through which the ~ 
walks to the accompaniment of 
matic sound, action and the 7 
takable scent of new-mowmn 
Champ’s animated interior i 
steer, half cow, so that visitor 
see the value of nutrition for 
beef and calf production. 

Still another example of hi 
plan for the movement of peo 
terms of a specific purpose was 
onstrated by a Kitzing Studi’ 
hibit for the Chicagoland 
Electro-Motive Division of G: 
Motors Corporation keyed its € 
directly to the Fair’s labor f 
ment theme. But the design pr 
was complicated by the fac 
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jo-Motive employs a high per- 
bre of skilled workers, and that 
loal was to insure future re- 
>to future employment needs. 
itro - Motive’s 40- by 60-foot 
was designed so that aisle 
moved through it. On one 
yas placed a built-in screening 


| animated, against a locomo- 
foe Diesel’s invisible operator 


vere manned by General Mo- 
institute students, trained to 
Zuish interested workers from 
“visitors. Also displayed were 
raphs of plant interiors, em- 
* activities, and_ residential 
junities in the plant’s vicinity. 
»yment counselors invited the 
Hromising prospects to visit the 
i person. 


Tangible Reality 
elaboration and refinement 
Fubit techniques is attributed 


ge part to television by Gard- 


is doing to people psychologi- 
he asserts, “we must come up 
something better.” Television, 


¥ 
vision place it out of reach 
ny companies, and the mass 
ter of its audience makes it 
Opriate for others. An exhibit 
tangible reality, which the 
fice can see, touch, hear, smell, 
erhaps participate in. In most 
Ht offers, too, through the ex- 
lig company’s representatives, a 
f face relationship with visitors 
; osed to be interested, as at- 
by their presenice. 
ell believes the exhibit of the 
will take on even greater 
ity, like the Ralston Purina 
b, which is mounted on a truck 
« Increasingly popular now are 
ng exhibits designed for local 
onal meetings, such as Zenith 
Corporation’s show rooms for 
dealer meetings. The show 
tare literally small rooms, com- 
with furnishings, which can 
up inside hotel rooms to show 
| products in home settings. 


t custom exhibits already are 
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Executive Secretaries 
Secretaries — Stenographers 
Junior Stenographers 

e e . 
Full Charge Bookkeepers RAZ 
Assistant Bookkeepers g 
Pay Roll Clerks 


im ” yy» ae 


Inventory Clerks AA 
5 General Office — File Clerks ZA 
e 8 KARA 
AA 
Device Operators Ze 
Addressograph 
Burroughs (7200 etc.) PLA 
Comptometer — Dictaphone PLA 


Ediphone — Key Punch 
NCR (3100 etc.) — Switchboard 


Biller Typist — Clerk Typists 


ZS RA 


Nancy Wood Employment Service 


116 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Chicago 3, Illinois @ RAndolph 6-5012 


Floor 


PRECISION 


eco.» LABORAT 


Temperature range of 100° to 
700° Gas Operated. Complete 
with visual dial thermostat, sole- 
noid valve and safety pilotstat. 
Heavy duty insulation. Spring 
counter-balanced door. Inside di- 
mensions 24’ W x 12’. H 
x 20’ D. Stainless steel 
cabinet with inside of alu- 
minized steel. 

Write or Phone 
CR 2-0770 


ORY OVEN 


SZ 


ANETSBERGER BROS., INC. 


182 N. ANETS DR. NORTHBROOK, ILL. 


The Country’s Most Friendly Company .. . 
is pleased to announce 
it is celebrating a 


Golden Anniversary Jubilee 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Insurance Company OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, President 


North American Building Chicago 3, Illinois 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — He- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities In 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Serap 


NEvada 8-4100 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


923 S$. KOSTNER AVE.. CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


In Lead Position and 


Equipped to Lead 


Caspers 


Tin Plate Company 


Tin Plate and Black Plate 


Plain or Decorated 
4100 West 42nd Place 


CHICAGO 32 
Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 


68 Years Without the Loss of 
Dividends 


designed for durability and ease of 
shipment, with specially constructed 
packing cases, and move from show 
to show across the country, often for 
several years. Olson Designers, for 
example, handles a complete library 
of exhibits for the American. Medi- 
cal Association — some technical, for 
professional meetings, and others 
popular for use before lay groups, 
such as state and county fairs. 

The exhibit industry also shows 
signs of expanding into several new 
areas of operation. A growing num- 
ber of show rooms in Chicago's 
Merchandise Mart are being de- 
signed and built by exhibit houses. 
Point-of-purchase display is begin- 
ning to welcome the exhibit de- 
signers approach, especially for 
durable goods, where the product 
will be on more or less permanent 
view in a dealer store or show room. 
Even the museums, long the exclu- 
sive province of their own staffs, are 
opening their halls to the commer- 
cial exhibit designer. At Chicago’s 
Museum of Science and Industry 
over half the 32 industrially spon- 
sored displays were built by Chicago 
exhibit houses. Industrial theater, 
too, the staging of shows for sales 
meetings or conventions, often is as- 
signed to an exhibit firm. 

To meet these new demands, the 
exhibit houses must have more de- 
signers, and designers with a new 
kind of specialization. Himmelfarb 
terms exhibit design “a perfect fu- 
sion of the graphic arts and archi- 
tecture, requiring the knowledge 
and ability of the creative artist and 
architect together with a flare for 
commercial drama.” He points out 
that today’s exhibits have been in- 
fluenced in their use of color by 
painters from Matisse to Mondrian; 
in texture by Jackson Pollack; in 
mobile forms by Calder; in shapes 
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6720 WEST NORTH AVENUE - CHICAGO 335, ILL. 
NATIONAL 2-5000 


+. 
by such sculptors as Archipenk 
Brancusi; and in structure by 
tects like Mies van der Rohe. 
To train and encourage ne 
sign talent, the Chicago chap 
the Exhibit Producers and Des 
Association has established a 
mittee to work with area s 
toward developing departmer 
exhibit design. “Currently,” 
committee chairman Charle 
Rocco, vice president of Thri 
mensions, “we recruit from f£ 
dustrial design schools, but 
not the precise combination of 
ing we need. Successful design 
our field are well paid and in 
demand.” 


Growing Trade Deficit 


(Continued from page 22) 


included mostly aircraft forth 
armed services, single-er 
freighter and reconnaissance a 
being used in all U. S. militar 
exploration fields. 

Canada last year also exj 
more electrical power than th 
vious year, while more barley, ° 
oats and whisky were sold soi 
the border than the previous 

In the first five months o 
year Canada’s exports of wood 
ucts and newsprint. declined 
what from the 1956 figures, 
with agricultural and animal 
ucts. At the same time non-f 
metals and products and non- 
lic minerals and products wei 
in larger amounts to the 1 
States. 

Canada’s imports from sot 
the international border « 
most major commodity groups 
particular emphasis on iroi 
steel products last year, More 
iron and steel, pipes, tubes a 
tings, rolling mill product 
machinery were imported, as ] 
Canada’s industrial expansio} 
gram. Heavy constrution by bi 
for new factories, power | 
mines and other industrial dé 
ments is reflected in this incré 
steel and iron product impor 

There were more cars and 
imported last year also, despi 
ord production by Canadia 
and truck manufacturers who | 
make in Canada the higher 
models. Substantial gains 
shown in the imports of frui 
vegetables, now available fr 
frozen throughout Canada 


TEMBER, 1957 
‘nd. Cotton products, bituminous 
, and certain chemicals were also 
j the list of increased imports, 
‘le raw cotton imports dropped. 
anada’s own increased produc- 
tof oil in the western provinces 
| reflected in less imports from 
United States last year of crude 
oleum. Similarly Canada’s deci- 
« to buy British turbo-prop air- 
it for commercial airlines and less 
)S. transport aircraft is reflected 
| drop in aircraft imports. Canadi- 
aircraft production for military 
poses now takes care of most 
itary aircraft, and has cut im- 
s. 
‘his year the first three months 
ed larger imports of almost all 
odities except automobiles. In 
Ee: period in 1956 strikes in 
ladian automobile plants had in- 
sed imports of similar U. S. cars 
il the Canadian factories were 
more in production. 


Report on Imports 


d report on commodities im- 
d from each country in the 
ary-March 1957 period, Canada 
ght from the United States agri- 
ural food products valued at 
130,877 ($40,523,805 in the 1956 
iod), agricultural non-food prod- 
$25,940,779 ($25,986,521 in 
), animals and animal products 
ee ($19,806,515 in 1956), 
textiles and products $61,- 
972 ($46,569,610 in 1956), wood 
ucts and paper $52,623,845 
),896,475 in 1956 period), iron 
its products $495,255,519 ($460,- 
.355 in 1956), non-ferrous metals 
products $87,889,300 ($83,589,- 
in 1956), non-metallic minerals 
702,574 ($74,582,659 in 1956), 
icals and allied products $64,- 
297 ($60,178,164 in 1956) and 
ellaneous commodities $92,245,- 
($99,136,705 in 1956 period). 
al in the first three months was 
31,260,350 as compared with 
1,474,149 in the 1956 period. 
This wide range of commodity im- 
$ from the United States, from 
ges to color television receivers, 
toys to special heavy structural 
for bridges, gives an idea of the 
of the United States - Canada 
. It shows why Canadians are 
ming somewhat worried that 
“have too many imports from 
country. They feel that if more 
ctionist measures are put into 


a Canadian government's de- 
e 


| 


force in the United States an increas- 
ing number of Canadian exports to 
the United States will be affected 
and Canadians will be unable to buy 
all the commodities they are now 
buying south of the border. The 
greater the amount of Canada’s trade 
with the United States, the greater 
will be Canada’s reliance on Ameri- 
can political and economic develop- 
ments. 

To diversify Canada’s trade, efforts 
are being made not only to export 
Canadian products to a wider range 
of countries, but also to have Ca- 
nadians buy more consumer as well 
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as heavy industrial products and raw 
materials from other countries than 
the United States. Some success in 
this direction is already apparent 
for the selection in consumer goods 
from European countries is increas- 
ing in Canada’s major cities. 

The major part in taking up the 
deficit in Canada’s trade with the 
United States however, will have to 
come in the form of increased ex- 
ports from Canada to the United 
States. This will likely be in larger 
quantities of raw materials from 
mines and forests, as well as in man- 
ufactured goods. 
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Stop me...1f... 


The collectors were pressing down on 
Rastus during a drive for church funds. 
“I cain’t give nothin,” pleaded the old 
Negro. “I owes nearly everybody now.” 

“But,” said one of the solicitors, “don’t 
you think you owe the Lord something 
too?” 

“Ah sho’ does,” said the old man. “But 
he ain’t pushin’ me like the other creditors 


1S. 
e 


The anxious hostess was pressing her 
guests to provide entertainment. 

“Is there any instrument you can play, 
Mr. Johnson?” she asked. 

“Not away from home,” he replied. 

“What do you play at home?” she in- 
quired. 

“Second fiddle,’ Johnson murmured 
solemnly. 

e 


“Say, Pop, did you go to Sunday School 
when you were a little boy?” 

“Yes, Son, regularly!” 

“YIl bet it won’t do me any good either.” 


Fiancee —““Mother told me to object to 
the use of the word “obey” in the marriage 
ceremony.” 

Fiance — “And what did you tell her?” 

Fiancee — “I said I wouldn't.” 

Fiance —“You darling!” 

Fiancee — “Yes, I said you could take a 
joke as well as any man.” 


“Your son ordered 
from me.” 

“Ah, yes. Well, well, they certainly look 
very much like him. Has he paid for them?” 

“No, sir, he hasn‘t.” 

“Ah, yes. Very like him, very.” 


these photographs 


Guest at wedding reception: “Are you 
the bridegroom?” 

Young man: “No ma’‘am, I was eliminated 
in the semi-finals,” 


Professor: “Name the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the Romans.” 
Student: “They understood Latin.” 


Probably the reason there were fewer 
wrecks in the horse and buggy days was 
because the driver didn’t depend wholly on 
his own intelligence. 


A drunk asleep in a bar began to show 
signs of life, so one of the customers 
smeared a little limburger cheese on his 
upper lip. 

The drunk arose slowly and walked out 
of the door. In a few minutes he came 
back in. Then he went out again only to 
return in a few more minutes. 

Shaking his head with disgust, he said: 
“Tt’s no use —the whole world stinks!” 


Patient Professor—‘““No, gentlemen. I 
don’t mind you staring at your wrist 
watches but please be courteous enough not 
to hold them up to your ear as if you 
thought they had stopped running.” 


“Darling,” said a new bride boarding a 
train, “let’s do our best to make other 
passengers think we've been married for 
years.” 

“Okay,” replied the new husband, “do 
you think you can carry both of these 
suitcases?” 


COMME 

Tourist: “Was that one of your py 
inent citizens? I noticed you were — 
respectful and attentive to him.” 
Garage Man: “Yes, he’s one of our ¢ 
settlers.” i 
Tourist: “Early settler? Why, he's © 
a young man yet!” i 
Garage Man: “True enough. I meay 
always pays his bills on the first off 
month.” d 


| 


Mother was telling her small son aj 
the good times she had when she w 
little girl —riding a pony, sliding dow 
haystack and wading in a brook. 

“Mother,” he said at last, with a sig” 
wish I’d met you earlier.” 


The man wearing the rather frayed-) 
ing suit entered a tailor’s shop. “I 


_ that my son has owed you for a suil 


three years,” he commenced. 

The tailor’s face brightened. “T 
right, sir,” he replied. “And have you ¢ 
to pay the bill?” | 

“Heck, no,” replied the other. “I ~ 
one, myself on the same terms. 


He was boring the girl to tears witl 
old tales when in came her dog. 

“Have you taught him any new 
since I was here last?” 

“Yes,” she affirmed sweetly, “if 
whistle, he’ll bring you your hat.” 


The man fell from the sixth floo 
crowd gathered around him as he la} 
the sidewalk. A cop pushed his way thre 
— leaned over the still-breathing fellow 
asked, “What happened?” 

“Darned if I know,” replied the maj 
just got here.” 


“Sorry, sir, 1 forgot my hat. Say, isn’t that my application?” 


I 


Customers and your Friends will want 


Your Important Business Associates, 


NEW HORIZONS 
VS 


lies Chicago Metropolitan Area is developing 
more rapidly than any other metropolitan 
area in the nation. Its dynamic growth in indus- 
try, commerce, finance, its rise to preeminence as 
a medical, educational and research center, and 
the vigor with which it is attacking its public 
problems are attracting international attention. 

Dramatic as these achievements of the recent 
past are, the future is even more brilliant. In 
more than 40 articles and some 200 illustrations, 
CuicaGo’s NEw Horizons projects the Chicago 
area’s future for 10 to 20 years. These forecasts 


U 


Tel/| Your Secrefary 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS TODAY 


—----------------4 


cover the plans of governmental agencies, leading 
industries, trade, finance, transportation, medi- 
cine, research, education and recreation. 

Many companies are distributing copies of 
CuHicaco’s NEw Horizons to business associates, 
customers and employes . . . as an invaluable 
guide in future planning and as an effective 
promotional medium for Chicago. 

Cuicaco’s NEw Horizons is available to you 
for the same purposes. Copies, durably bound in 
a beautiful full color cover, may be purchased 
at $2.00 each. 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


Here’s my order for copies of CHICAGO'S 


NEW HORIZONS. 
1 Our check for $ 
O Please bill me. 


is attached. 


Name 


Company. 


Address 


Who taught the blase 
bachelor to rock ’n roll in Chicago? 


Like most blasé bachelors, Homer Fizzleton cared 
a lot about ladies under 35 but very little about 
teen-agers. 


To him “real cool’’ 
signified a faulty heat- 
ing system; and “See 
you later, alligator’’ 
was something Marlin 
Perkins might say as 


he went out to lunch. 


In other words, Homer wasn’t hep. 


Mr. Fizzleton was a soft drink bottler who sold all 
kinds of Fizz—fruit drinks, cola, root beer, ginger 
ale and club soda—to the thirsty Chicago market. 


Which is a real cool business. 


Because Chicago men, women and children consume 
in their homes an average of 89 bottles of soft drinks 
a year. (This doesn’t count “‘on-premise’’ consump- 
tion, such as vending machines, 
soda fountains, etc.) And the 
Chicago market soaks up a yearly 
quota of 548 million 6 oz. bottles 
of soft drinks. Which is quite a 
quaffing quota. 


And with only a modest advertising expenditure, 
Fizzleton’s Fizz had walked off with third place in 
—Chicago’s great soft drink marathon. 


But the question remained as to whether or not 
Fizzleton was capitalizing to the fullest extent on a 
great potential. And that’s where our friend Joe 


Chicago Tribune 
THE WORLDS GREATEST NEWSPAPER SAS 


. 
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from the Chicago Tribune came in—with a det 
analysis of Chicago’s soft drink market. To w 


Fizzleton’s Fizz, just like Mr. Fizzleton, rated! 
ticularly well with ladies under 35. But they ai 
the ones most important to the soft drink busi 
(Housewives under 35 ac- 
count for only 36% of soft 
drink sales.) Soft drink 
volume is highest (53%) 
when the housewife is older, (\S a 
between 35 and 54, with : 
teen-age children. 

| 


And apparently there’s the clue to the © 
whole soft drink situation. 


According to research, the soft drink busine 
largely controlled by the teen-age set. In facr 
75% of Chicago’s total soft drink business comes 
families with children under 19. And that’s 
where Fizzleton fizzled. His position was st 
among childless families. 


So Herman decided he’d better start to ro 

bop (Joe supplied the | 
teen-age audience) 
and Fizzleton’s Fizz 


begantorollinChicago. ©0025 O 


Now maybe you sell hard candy or hardwarei 

of soft drinks, but if you want to sell more of 
to teen-agers in Chicago, call on Joe. Nobody 
Chicago like the Tribune. Nothing sells C 
like the Tribune. And Joe’s the joe to gi ' 
facts to you. 


